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CHAPTER L 




IGHT had corne ; a dark night of earliest 
spiing. The wild day had sobbed itself 
to sleep after a restless life with fitfiil 
breath of storm and many sighs of shuddermg 
breezes. 

The sun had sunk, leaving long tracks of blood- 
red light across one-half the heavens. 

There was a sharp crisp coldness as of lingering 
trost in the gloom and the dulness, Heavy 
clouds, as yet unbroken, hung over the cathedral 
and the clustering roofs around it in dark and 
starless splendour. 
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it into foam ; driving the wintry leaves, which still 
strewed the eaxth thickly, hither and thither in 
légions ; breaking boughs that had weathered the 
winter hnrricanes, and scattering the tender blos- 
soms of the snowdrops and the earliest crocuses 
in ail the little moss-grown garden ways. 

The smeU of wet grass, of the wood-born violets, 

of trees whose new life was waking in their veins, 

*of damp earths tumed freshly upwards by the 

plough, were ail blown together by the riotous 

breezes. 

Now and then a light gleamed through the gloom 
where a little peasant boy lighted home with a 
torch some old priest on his mule, or a boat went 
down the waters with a lamp hung at its prow. For 
it grew dark early, and people used to the river read 
a threat of a flood on its face. 

A dim glow from the west, which was still tinged 
with the fire of the sunset, feU through a great 
square window set in a stone building, and striking 
across the sicklier rays of an oil lamp reached the 
opposing wall within. 
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It was a wall of grey stone, dead and lustreless 
like the wall of a prison-house, over whose surface 
a spider as colourless as itself dragged slowly its 
crooked hairy limbs loaded with the moisture of 
the place, which was an old tower, of which the 
country folk told strange taies, where it stood 
among the rushes on the leffc bank of the 
stream. 

A man watched the spider as it went. 

It crept on its heavy way across the faint crimson 
reflection from the glow of the sunken sun. 

It was fat, well-nourished, lazy, content ; its 
home of dusky silver hung on high, where its 
pleasure lay in weaving, clinging, hoarding, breed- 
ing. It lived in the dark ; it had neither pity nor 
regret; it troubled itself neither for the death it 
dealt to nourish itself, nor for the light without, 
into which it never \yandered ; it spun and throve 
and multiplied. 

It was an emblem of the man who is wise in his 
génération; of the man whom Cato the elder deemed 
divine; of the Majority and the Mediocrity who rule 
over the earth and eiyoy its fruits. 

This man knew that it was wise ; that those who 
were like to it were wise also : wise with the only 
wisdom which is honoured of other men. 



were the wolves in his own northern mountains in 
the winter solstice. For seven days he had only 
been able to crush a crust of hard black bread be- 
tween his teeth. For twenty hours he had not done 
even so much as this. The trencher on his tressel 
was empty ; and he had not wherewithal to re-fill it. 

He might hâve found some to fill it for him no 
doubt. He lived amidst the poor, and the poor 
to the poor are good, though they are bad and 
bitter to the rich. But he did not open either 
his Kps or his hand. He consumed his heart in 
silence ; and his vitals preyed in anguish on them- 
selves without his yielding to their torments. 

He was a madman ; and Cato, who measured the 
godliness of man by what they gained, would 
hâve held him accnrsed; — the madness that starves 
and is silent for an idea is an insanity, scouted by 
the world and the gods. For it is an insanity un- 
fruitfiil ; except to the fiitiu'e. And for the future 
who cares, — save thèse madmen themselves ? 

He watched the spider as it went. 

It could not speak to him as its fellow once spoke 
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in the old Scottish story. To hear as that captive 
heard, the hearer must hâve hope, and a kingdom^ 
— ^if only in dreams. 

This man had no hope; hehad a kingdom indeed, 
but it was not of earth ; and, in an hour of sheer 
cruel bodily pain, earth alone has dominion and 
power and worth. 

The spider crawled across the grey wall ; across 
the glow from the vanished sun ; across a coil of 
a dead passion-vine, that strayed loose through the 
floor ; across the classic shapes of a great cartoon 
drawn in chalksupon the dull rugged surface of stone. 

Nothing arrested it ; . nothing retarded it, as 
nothing hastened it. It moved slowly on ; fat, 
lustreless, indolent, hueless ; reached at length its 
den, and there squatted aloffc, loving the darkness ; 
its young swarming around, its prey held in its 
forceps, its nets cast about. 

Through the open casement there came on the 
rising wind of the storm, in the light of the last 
lingering sunbeam, a beautiful night-moth, begotten 
by some cruel hot-house beat in the bosom of some 
frail exiled tropical flower. 

It swam in on trembling pinions, and alighted 
on the golden head of a gathered crocus that lay 
dying on the stones — a moth that should bave been 
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before its time, — and it was like the human soûl, 
which being born in the darkness of the world dares 
to dream of light, and, wandering in vain search of 
a Sun that will never rise, falls and perishes in 
wretchednees. 

It was beautiful exceedingly; with the brilliant 
tropical beauty of a life that is short-lived. It 
rested a moment on the stem of the pale flower, 
then with its radiant eyes fastened on the point of 
light which the lamp thrust upward, it flew on 
high ; and, spreading out its transparent wings and 
floating to the flame, kissed it, quivered once, and 
died. 

There fell among the dust and cinder of the lamp 
a little heap of shrunken fire-scorched blackened 
ashes. 

The wind whirled them upward from their rest, 
and drove them forth into the night to mingle 
with the storm-scourged grasses, the pale dead 
violets, the withered snow-flowers, with ail things 
frost-touched and forgotten. 

The spider sat aloft, sucking the juices from the 
fettered Aies, teaching its spawn to prey and feed ; 
content in squalor and in plénitude; in sensual 
sloth, and in the increase of its body and its hoard. 

He watched them both : the success of the spider, 
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Then he turned and looked at the cartoons upon 
the wall ; shapes grand and dim, the children of his 
genius, a genius denied by men. 

His head sank on his chest, his hand tore the 
shirt away from his breast, which the pangs of a 
bodily hunger that he scomed devoured, indeed, 
but which throbbed with a pain more bitter than 
that of even this lingering and ignoble death. He 
had genius in him, and he had to die like a wolf on , 
the Armorican wolds, yonder westward, when the 
snows of winter hid ail offal from its fangs. 

It was horrible. 

I 

He had to die for want of the crust that beggars 
gnawed in the kennels of the city ; he had to die of 
the lowest and commonest need of ail — the sheer 
animal need of food. 

" tT avais quelque chose là ! *' was, perhaps, the 
most terrible of ail those death-cries of despair 
which the guillotine of Thermidor wrung from the 
lips of the condemned. For it was the despair of 
the bodily life for the life of the mind which died 
with it. 
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When a man clings to life for life's sake, because 
it is fair and sweet, and good to the sight and the 
sensés, there may be weakness in his shudder at its 
threatening loss. But when a man is loth to lose 
life, although it be hard and joyless and barren of 
ail delights, because this life gives him power to 
accomplish things greater than he, which yet 
without him must perish, there is the strength în 
him, as there is the agony, of Prometheus. 

With him it must die also : that deep dim great- 
ness within him which moves him, despite himself ; 
that nameless unspeakable force, which compels him 
to create and to achieve ; that vision by which he 
behoids worlds beyond him not seen by his fellows. 

Weary of life indeed he may be ; of life material, 
and full of subtlety ; of passion, of pleasure, of 
pain; of the kisses that burn, of the laughs that 
ring hollow, of the honey that so soon turns to gall, 
of the sickly fatigues and the tired cloyed hunger 
that are the portion of men upon earth. Weary of 
thèse he may be ; but still if the gods hâve breathed 
on him and made him mad, with the madness that 
men hâve caUed genius, there wiU be that in him 
greater than himself, which he knows, — and cannot 
know without some fierce wrench and pang, — ^will be 
niunbed and made impotent, and drift away, lost 
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privation, of famine, of obscurity, of fruitless travail 
and of vain désire ; yet because he believed that he 
had it in h\vn to be great, or rather because, with 
a purer and more impersonal knowledge, he believed 
that it was within his power to do that which, when 
done, the world would not willingly let die, it was 
loathsome to him to perish thus of the sheer lack 
of food, as any toothless snake would perish in its 
swamp. 

He stood opposite to the great white cartoons on 
which his soûl had spent itself ; créations which 
seemed but vague and ghostly in the shadows of the 
chamber, but in which he saw, or at the least 
believed he saw, the title-deeds of his own heirship 
to the world's kingdom of famé. 

For himself he cared nothing ; but for them — ^he 
smiled bitterly as he looked: "They will light some 
bakehouse fire to pay those that may throw my 
body in a ditch," he thought. 

And yet the old passion had so much dominion 
still that he instinctively went nearer to his latest 
and best-loved créations, and took the white chalks 
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up and worked once more by the dull sullen rays 
of the lamp behind him. 

They would be tom down on the morrow and 
thrust for fuel into some housewife's kitchen-stove. 
"What matter ? 

He loved them ; they were his sole garniture and 
treasure; in them his soûl had gathered ail its 
dreams and ail its pure dehghts : so long as his 
sight lasted he sought to feed it on them ; so long 
as his hand had power he strove to touch, to caress, 
to enrich them. 

Even in such an hour as this, the old sweet 
trance of Art was upon him. 

He was devoured by the deadly fangs of long 
fast; streaks of living fire seemed to scorch his 
entrails; his throat and lungs were parched and 
choked ; and ever and again his left hand clenched 
on the bones of his naked chest as though he could 
wrench away the throes that gnawed it. He knew 
that worse than this would follow ; he knew that 
tenfold more torment would await him ; that limbs 
as sti'ong, and muscles as hard, and manhood as 
vigorous as his, would only yield to such death as 
this slowly, doggedly, inch by inch, day by day. 
He knew; and he knew that he could not trust 
himself to go through that uttermost torture without 
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death; he had studied its throes, and portrayed 
its horrors. He knew that before dawn — it might 
be before midnight — this agony would grow so great 
that it would conquer him; and that to save himself 
from the cowardice of appeal, the shame of besought 
alms, lie would hâve to use his last powers to drive 
home a knife hard and sure through his breast- 
bone. Yet he stood there, almost forgetting this, 
scarcely conscious of any other thing than of the 
passion that ruled him. 

Some soft curve in a girl's bare bosom, some 
round smooth arm of a sleeping woman, some 
fringe of leaves against a moonlit sky, some broad- 
winged bird sailing through shadows of the air, 
some full-orbed lion rising to leap on the nude soft 
indolently-folded limbs of a dreaming virgin, palm- 
shadowed in the East ; — ail thèse he gazed on and 
touched, and looked again, and changed by some 
more inward curve or deepened line of his chalk 
stylus. 

4 

Ail thèse usurped him; appealed to him ; were 
well beloved and infinitely sad; seemed ever in 
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their whiteness and their loneliness to cry to him, 
— "WHther dost thou go? Wilt thou leave us 
alone ? '' 

And as he stood, and thus caressed them with 
his eyes and touch, and wrestled with the inward 
tonnent which grew greater and greater as the 
night approached, the sudden sickly feebleness of 
longhunger came upon him; the grave-like coldness 
of his fireless chamber slackened and numbed the 
flowîng of his veins ; his brain grew dull and ail its 
memory ceased, confused and blotted. He stag- 
gered once, wondering dimly and idly as men 
wonder in delirimn, if this indeed were death : then 
he fell backwards senseless on his hearth. 

The last glow of day died oflF the wall. The 
wind rose louder, driving in through the open 
casement a herd of withered leaves. An owl flew 
by, uttering weary cries against the storm. 

On high the spider sat, sucking the vitals of its 
prey, safe in its filth and darkness ; looking down 
ever on the lifeless body on the hearth, and saying 
in its heart,— " Thou Fool ! " 




CHAPTER IL 




S the night fell, Folle-Farine, alone, steered 
herself down the water through the heart 
of the town, where the buildings were 
oldest, and where on either side there loomed 
through the dusk, carved on the black timbers, 
strange masks of satyr and of faun, of dragon and 
of griffin, of fiend and of martyr. 

She sat in the clumsy empty market-boat, guiding 
the tiller rope with her foot. 

The sea flowing in stormily upon the coast sent 
the tide of the river inland with a swift impetuous 
current, to which its sluggish depths were seldom 
stirred. The oars rested unused in the bottom of 
the boat; she glided down the stream without 
exertion of her own, quietly, easily, dreamily. 

She had corne from a long day's work, lading and 
unlading timber and grain for her taskmaster and 
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his fellow farmers, at the river wharf at the back of 
the town, where the littlé sea-trawlers and traders, 
with their fresh sait smeU and their brown sails 
crisp from fierce sea winds, gathered for traffic with 
the corn barges and the egg-boats of the land. 

Her day's labour was done, and she was repaid 
for it by the free eflFortless backward passage home 
through the shadows of the water-streets ; where 
in the overhanging buildings, ever and anon, some 
lantem swinging on a cord from side to side, or 
some open casement arched above a gaUery, showed 
the dark sad wistful face of some old créature 
kneeling in prayer before a crucifix, or the gold 
ear-rings of some laughing girl leaning down with 
the first frail violets of the year fragrant in her 
bodice. 

The cold night had brought the glow of wood- 
fires in many of the dwellings of that poor and 
picturesque quarter ; and showed many a homely 
interior through the panes of the oriel and lancet 
Windows, over which brooded sculptured figures 
seraph-winged, or carven forms helmeted and letoing 
on their swords. 

In one of them there was a group of young men 
and maidens gathered roimd the wood nut-bum- 
ing, the lovers seeking each other's kiss as the 
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oval old-fashioned glass, a young girl ail alone 
lûade trial of her wedding wreath upon her 
fair forehead, and smiled back on her own image 
with a little joyous laugh that ended in a sob; 
in another, a young bearded workman carved 
ivory beside his hearth, whilst his old mother sat 
knitting in a high oak chair ; in another, a sister of 
charity, with a fair Madonna's face, bent above a 
little pot of home-bred snowdrops, with her tears 
dropping on the white heads of the flowers, whilst 
the sick man of whom she had charge, slept and left 
her a brief space for her own memories, her own 
pangs, her own sickness, which was only of the 
heart — only — and therefore hopeless. 

Ail thèse Folle-Farine saw, going onward in the 
boat on the gloom of the water below. 

She did not envy them; she rather, with her 
hatred of them, scorned them. She had been 
freeborn, though now she was a slave ; the pleasures 
of the home and hearth she envied no more than 
she envied the imprisoned bird its seed and water, 
its mate and song, within the close cage bars. 
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Yet they had a sort of fascination for her. She 

wondered how they felt, thèse people who smiled and 

span, and ate and drank, and sorrowed and enjoyed, 

and were in health and disease, at feast and at 

funeral, always together, always bound in one bond 

of a conunon humanity ; thèse people, whose God 

on the cross never answered them ; who were poor, 

she knew; who toiled early and late; who were 

heavily taxed ; who fared hardly and scantily ; 

yet who for the main part contriyed to be mirthful 

and content, and to find some sunshine in their 

darkened hours, and to cling to one another, and in 

a way be glad. 

. Just above her was the corner window of a very 

ancient house, encrusted with blazonries and carv- 

ings. It had been a prince bishop's palace; it 

was now the shared shelter of half a score of lace 

weavers and of ivory workers, each family in their 

chamber, like a bee in its cell. 

As the boat floated under one of the casements, 

she saw that it stood open ; there was a china cup 

filled with house-bom primroses on the broad 

sill; there was an antique illuminated Book of 

Hours lying open beside the flowers; there was 

a strong fire-light shining from within ; there was 

an old woman asleep and smiling in her dreams 

c 2 
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She was fair to look at, with dark hair twisted 
under her towering white cap, and a peach.-like 
cheek and throat, and her arms folded against her 
blue 'kerchief crossed upon her chest. 

Into the chamber, unseen by her, a yoxing man 
stole across the shadows, and came unheard behind 
her and bent his héad to hers, and kissed ère she 
knew that he was there. She started with a little 
happy cry and pushed him away with pretty pro- 
vocation ; he drew her into his arms and into the 
chamber; he shut-to the lattice, and left only a 
dusky reflection from within shining through ihe 
panes made dark by âge and dust. 

Folle-Farine had watched them; as the window 
closed her head dropped, she was stirred with 
a moumful, passionate, contemptuous wonder: 
what was this love that was about her everywhere, 
and yet with which she had no share ? She only 
thought of it with haughtiest scorn ; and yet — 

There had come a great darkness on the river, a 
surly roughness in the wind ; the shutters were now 
closed in many of the houses of the water-street, 
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and their long black shadows fell across the depth 
that severed them, and met and blended in the 
twilight. 

The close of this day was stormy ; the wind 
blew the river swiftly ; the heavy raw mists 
were setting in from the sea as the night de- 
scendejd. She did not heed thèse; she liked 
the wild weather best; she loved the rush of a 
chill wind amongst her hair, and the moisture of 
blown spray upon her face ; she loved the manifold 
phantasies of the clouds, and the mélodies of the 
blast coming over the sands and the rushes. She 
loved the swirl and rage of the angry water, and 
the solitude that closed in round her with the 
darkness. 

The boat passed onward through the now silent 
town; only in one other place a light glowed 
through the unshuttered lattices that were ruddy and 
emblematic with the paintings of the Renaissance. 
It was the window of the gardener's wife. 

At that season there could bloom neither saxifrage 
nor carnation ; but some green-leaved winter shrub 
with rosy laden berries had replaced them, and 
made a shining frame ail round the .painted panes. 

The fair woman was within ; her délicate head 
rose out of the brown shadows round, with a lamp 



sea. 

"How white and how wann and how glad she 
is!" thought Folle-Farine, looking upward; and 
she rowed in the gloom through the sluggish water 
with envy at her heart. 

She was growing harder, wilder, worse, with every 
day ; more and more like some dumb fierce forest 
beast, that fiées from every step and hâtes the 
soimd of every voice. 

Since the nîght that they had pricked.her for 
a witch, the people had been more cruel to her 
than ever; they cast bitter names at her as she 
went by ; they hissed and hooted her as she took 
her mule through their villages, or passed them on 
the road with her- back bent under some load of 
faggots, or of winter food; once or twice they 
stoned her, and chance alone had saved her from 
inj.ury. 

For it was an article of faith in ail the hamlets 
round that shQ had killed old Manon Dax. The 
Flandrins said so, and they were good pious people 
who would not lie. Every dusky evening when the 
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peasantry, through the doors of their cabins, saw 
the gleam of her red girdle and the flash of her 
hawk's eyes, where she plodded on through the 
mist on her tyrant's errands, they crossed them- 
selves and told each other for the hundredth time 
the taie of her iniquities over their pan of smoking 
chestnuts. 

It had hardened her tenfold; it had made her 
brood on sullen dreams of a'desperate vengeance. 

Marcellin, too, was gone ; his body had been eaten 
by the quicklime in the common ditch, and there 
was not even a voice so stem as his to bid her a 
good morrow. He had been a harsh man, of dark 
repute and bitter tongue; but in his way he had 
loved her ; in his way, with the éloquence that had 
remained to him, and by the strange stories that he 
had told her of that wondrous time wherein his 
youth had passed, when men had been as gods and 
giants, and women either horrible as the Médusa, 
or sublime as ,the Iphigenia, he had done some- 
thing to awaken her mind ; to arouse her hopes ; 
to lift her up from the torpor of toil, the lusts of 
hatred, the ruinons apathy of despair. But he 
was dead ; and she was alone ; and was abandoned 
utterly to herself. 

She moumed for hîm with a passionate pain that 



stones, by the wooden crucifix, by the high hedge 
and the comlands beyond. Every time she went the 
blood beat in her brain, the tears swelled in her 
throat; she hated with a hatred that consumed her 
and was ready to ripen into any deadly deed, the 
people who had shunned him in his life, and in his 
death derided and insulted him, and given him such 
burial as they gave the rotten carcase of some 
noxious beast. 

Her heart was ripe for any evil that should hâve 
given her vengeance ; a dull cold sensé of utter 
désolation and isolation was always on her; the 
injustice of the people began to tum her blood to 
gall, her courage into cruelty ; there began to corne 
upon her the look of those who brood upon a crime. 

It was, in truth, but the despairing désire to live 
that stirred within her ; to know, to feel, to roam, 
to enjoy, to suffer still, if need be ; but to suffer 
something else than the endless toil of the field-ox 
and tow-horse, something else than the unavenged 
blow that pays the ass and the dog for their 
services. 
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The désire to be free grew upon her with ail the 
force and fury inherited from her father's tameless 
and eyer wandering race; if a crime could hâve 
made her free she would hâve seized it. 

She was in the prison of a narrow and hated 
fate ; and from it she looked out on the désert of 
an endless hâte, which stretched aroimd her without 
one blossom of love, one well spring of charity, 
rising in its deathlike waste. 

The dreamy imaginations, the fantastic pictures, 
that had been so strong in her in her early years, 
were still there, though distorted by ignorance and 
inflamed by despair. Though, in her first poignant 
grief for him, she had envied Marcellin his hard- 
won rest, his grave in the public ditch of the town, 
it was not in her to désire to die. She was too 
young, too strong, too restless, too impatient, and 
her blood of the désert and the forest was too hot. 

What she wanted was to live. Live as the 
great moor bird did that she had seen float one 
day over thèse pale, pure, blue skies, with its 
mighty wings outstretched in the calm grey weather; 
which came none knew whence, and which went 
none knew whither; which poised silent and stirless 
against the clouds ; then called with a sweet wild 
love-note to its mate, and waited for him as he 



daughter of the sun; a créature of freedom, of 
victory, of tireless movement, and of boundless 
space, a thing of heaven and of liberty. 

*4lt 'It ^ 4t 

1* 1* #1* *^ 

The evening became night; a night rough and 
cold almost as winter. 

There was no boat but hers upon the river, 
which ran high and strong. She left the lights 
of the town behind her, and came into the darkness 
of the country. Now and then the moon shone a 
moment through the storm wrack, hère and there 
a torch glimmered, borne by some wayfarer over 
a bridge. 

There was no other light. 

The bells of the cathedral chiming a miserere, 
sounded full of woe behind her in the still sad 
air. 

There stood but one building between her and 
her home, a square strong tower built upon the 
edge of the stream, of which the peasants told 
many taies of horror. It was of ancient date, 
spacious, and very strong. Its upper chambers were 
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used as a granary by the farm-people who owned 
it; the vaulted hall was left unused by them, 
' partly because the river had been known to rise 
high enough to flood the floor; partly because 
legend had bequeathed to it a ghastly repute of 
spirits of murdered men who haunted it. 

No man or woman in ail the country round dared 
venture to it after nightfall; it was ail that Ihe 
stoutest would do to fetch and carry grain there at 
broad day; and the peasant who, being belated, 
rowed his market-boat past it when the moon was 
high, moved his oar with one trembling hand, and 
with the other crossed himself unceasingly. 

To Fplle-Farine it bore no such terror. 

The unconscious pantheism breathed into her 
earliest thoughts, with the teachings of Phratos, 
made her see a nameless ' mystical and always 
wondrous beauty in every blade of grass that fed 
on the dew, and with the light, rejoiced ; in every 
bare brown stone that flashed to gold in bright 
brook waters, under a tuft of weed ; in every hill- 
side stream that leaping and laughing sparkled in 
the sun; in every wind that wailing went over 
the sickness of the weary world. 

For such a temper, no shape of the day or the 
night, no mystery of life or of death can hâve 
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light its passage, the weather and the stream grew 
wilder yet. 

There were on both sides strips of the silvery 
inland sands, beds of tall reeds, and the straight 
stems of poplars, ghostlike in the gloom. The tide 
rushed faster ; the winds blew more stfongly from 
the north; the boat rocked, and now and then 
was washed with water, till its edges were sub- 
merged. 

She stood up in it, and gave her stréngth to its 
guidance ; it was ail that she could do to keep its 
course straight, and steer it so that it should not 
grate upon the sand, nor be blown into the tangles 
of the river reeds. For herself she had no care., 
she could swim like any cygnet ; and, for her own 
sport, had spent hours in water at ail seasons. Bijt 
she knew that to Claudis Flamma the boat was an 
honoured treasure, since to replace it would hâve 
cost him many a hard-eamed and well loved pièce 
of money. 

As she stood thusupright in the little tossingvessel, 
against the darkness and the winds, she passed the 
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solitary building ; it had been placed so low down 
against the shore that Its front walls, strong of 
hewn stone, and deep bedded in the soil, were half 
submerged in the dense growth of the reeds and of 
the willowy osiers which grew up and brushed the 
great arched Windows of its haunted haU. The 
lower half of one of the seven latticed Windows 
had been blown wide open; a broad square case- 
ment, braced with iron bars, looking out upon 
the river, and lighted by a sickly glimmer of the 
moon. 

Her boat was swayed close against the wall, in 
a sudden lurch, caused by a fiercer gust of wind 
and higher wave of the strong tide; the rushes 
entangled it ; it grounded on the sand ; there was 
no chance, she knew, of setting it afloat again with- 
out her leaving it to gain a footing on the sand, and 
use her force to push it 6S into the current. 

She leaped out withgut a moment's thought 
amongst the rushes, with her kirtle girt up close 
above her knees. She sank to her ankles in 
the sand, and stood to her waist in the water. 

But she was almost as light and sure of foot as 
a moor-gull, when it lights upon the treacherous 
mosses of a bog ; and standing on the soaked and 
shelviug bank, she thrust herself with ail her might 



when an owl flew from the open window behind her. 
Unconsciously she turned her head to look whence 
the bird had corne. 

She saw the wide dark square of the opened case?- 
ment; the gleam of a lamp within the cavem-like 
vastness of the vaulted hall. Instinctively she 
paused, drew doser, and forgot the boat. 

The stone sills of the seven windows were level 
with the topmost sprays of the tall reeds and the 
willowy underwood; they were, therefore, level with 
herself. She saw straight in; saw, so far as the 
pale uncertain fusion of moon and lamp rays showed 
them, the height and width of this legend-haunted 
place ; vaulted and pillared with timber and with 
stone ; dim and lonely as a cathedral crypt, and with 
the night-birds flying to and fro in it, as in a rnin, 
seeking their nests in its rafters and in the capital» 
of its columns. 

No fear, but a great awe fell upon her. She let 
the boat drift on its way unheeded ; and stood there 
at gaze like a forest doe. 

She had passed this grain towèr with every day or 
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night that she had gone down the river upon the 
errandsof hertaskmaster; but she had never looked 
within it once, holding the peasants' stories and 
terrors in the cold scom of an intrepid courage. 

Now, when she looked, she, for the first time 
believed — ^believed that the dead lived and gathered 
there. 

White, shadowy, countless shapes loomed through 
the gloom, ail motionless, ail noiseless, aU beau- 
tiful, with the serene yet terrible loveliness of 
death. 

In their midst burned a lamp ; as the light bums 
night and day in the tombs of the kings of the 
easu* • 

Her colour paled, her breath came and went, her 
body trembled like a leaf ; yet she was not afraid. 
An ecstasy of surprise and faith smote the dull 
misery of her life. She saw at last another world 
than the world of toil in which she had laboured 
without sigh and without hope, as the blinded ox 
laboured in the brick-field, treading his endless 
circles in the endless dark, and only told that it was 
day by blows. 

She had no fear of them — ^these, whom she deemed 
the dweUers of the lands beyond the sun, could not 
be more cruel to her than had been the sons of 



to their immortal homes — ^whether of heaven or of 
hell, what mattered it ? 

It was enough to her that it would not be of earth. 

She raised herself upon the ledge above the 
rushes, poised herself lightly as a bird, and with 
deft soundless feet dropped safely on the floor 
within, and stood in the midst of that enchanted 
world. Stood motionless, gazing upwards with 
rapt eyes, and daring barely to draw breath with 
any audible sigh, lest she should rouse them, and 
be driven from their présence. The flame of the 
lamp, and the moonlight, reflected back from the 
foam of the risen waters, shed a strange, pallid, 
shadowy Ught on ail the forms around her. 

" They are the dead, surely," she thought, as she 
stood amongst them; and she stayed there with 
her arms folded on her breast to still its beating, 
lest any sound should anger them and betray 
her ; a thing lower than the dust — a mortal amidst 
this great immortal host. 

The mists and the shadows between her eyes and 
them parted them as with a sea of dim and subtle 
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vapoiir, thxough which they looked white and 
impalpable as a summer cloud, when it seems to 
lean and touch the edge of the world in a grey, 
quiet dawn. 

They were but the créations of an artist's classic 
dreams, but to her they seemed to thrill, to move, 
to sigh, to gaze on her ; to her, they seemed to 
live with that life of the air, of the winds, of the 
stars, of silence and solitude, and ail the nameless 
Hberties of death, of which she dreamed when, 
shunned, and cursed, and hungered, she looked up 
to the skies at night from a sleepless bed. 

They were indeed the dead : the dead of that fair 
time when ail the earth was young, and men com- 
muned with their deities, and loved them, and were 
not afraid. When their gods were with them in 
their daily lives; and when in every breeze that 
curled the sea, in every cloud that darkened in the 
west, in every water-course that leaped and 
sparkled in the sacred cedar groves, in every 
bee-sucked blossom of wild thyme that grew purple 
by the marble temple steps, the breath and the 
glance of the gods were felt, the footfall and the 
voice of the gods were heard. 

They were indeed the dead: the dead who — 
dying earliest, whilst yet the earth was yoimg 
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From every space of the sombre chamber some 
one of thèse gazed on her through the'mist. 

Hère the silver dove of Argos winged her way 
through the iron jaws of the dark sea-gates ; hère 
the white lo waadered, in exUe and unresting, for 
ever scourged on by the sting in her flesh, as a man 
by the genius in him. 

Hère the glad god whom ail the woodlands loved, 
played in the moonlight, on'his reeds, to the young 
stags that couched at his feet in golden beds of 
daffodils and asphodel. Hère over a darkened land 
the great Demeter moved, bereiaved and childless, 
bidding the vine be barren, and the fig trees stay 
fruitless, and the seed of the sown furrows lie 
strengthless to multiply and fiU the sickles with the 
ripe increase. 

Hère the women of Thebes danced upon 
Cithseron in the mad moonless nights, under the 
cedars, with loose hair on the wind, and bosoms 
that heaved and brake through their gîrdles of 
fawnskin. Hère at his labour, in Pherse, the sun- 
god toiled as a slave ; the highest wrought as the 
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lowest; while wise Hermès stood by and made 
mirth of the kingship that had bartered the rod of 
dominion for the mère music which empty air could 
make in a hoUow rééd. 

Hère, too, the brother gods stood, Hypnos and 
Oneiros, and Thanartos ; their bowed heads crowned 
with the poppy and moonwort, the flowering fem, 
and the amaranth, and, pressed to their lips, a white 
rose, in the old sweet symbol of silence ; fashioned 
in the same likeness, with the same winged feet 
which yet fall so softly, that no human ears hear 
their cbming ; the gods that most of ail hâve pity 
on men, the gods of the Night and of the Grave. 

Thèse she saw; not plainly, but through the 
wavering shadows, and the halo of the vapours 
which floated, dense and silvery as smoke, in jfrom 
the misty river. 

Their lips were dumb, and for her they had no 
nàme nor story, and yet they spoke to her with 
familiar voices. She knew them, she knew that 
they were gods, and yet were dead ; and in the 
eyes of the forest-god, wÊo piped upon his reeds, 
she saw the eyes of Phratos look on her with their 
tender laughter, and their unforgotten love. 

Just so had he looked so long ago — so long ! — ^in 
the deep woods at moonrise, when he had played to 
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She sank on her knees, and buried her face in 
her hands, and wept — ^wept with grief for the living 
lost for ever, wept with joy that the dead for ever 
lived. 

Tears had rarely spnmg to her proud rebeUious 
eyes; she deemed them human things, things of 
weakness and of shame ; she had thrust them back 
and bitten her Kps till the blood came, in a thousand 
hours of pain, rather than that men should be able 
to see them and exult. The passion had its way 
for once, and spent itself, and passed; she rose 
trembling and pale ; with her eyes wet aad dimmed 
in lustre, like stars that shine through rain. She 
looked around her fearfully. 

She thought that the gods might rise in wrath 
against her, even as mortals did, for daring to be 
weary of her life. 

As she rose, she saw for the first time before the 
cold hearth the body of a man. 

It was stretched straightly out on the stone floor; 
the chest was bare ; upon the breast the right hand 
was clenched close and hard; the limbs were in 
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profound repose ; the head was Kt by the white glim- 
mer from the moon; the face was cahn and colour- 
less, and fuU of sadness. 

In the dim strange light it looked white as 
marble, colossal as a statue, in that passionless rest, 
that dread repose. 

Instinctively she drew nearer to him ; breathless 
and allnred she bent forward and looked doser on 
his face. 

He was a god, like aU the rest, she thought ; but 
dead — ^not as they were dead, with eyes that still 
rejoiced in the light of cloudless suns, and with 
lips that stiQ smiled with a serene benignity and an 
etemal love, — ^but dead, as mortals die, without 
hope, without release, with their breath frozen on 
their tired lips, and bound on their hearts etemally 
the burden of their sin and woe. 

She leaned down close by his side, and looked on 
him — sorrowful, because, he alone of ail the gods was 
stricken there, and he alone had the shadow of 
mortality upon him. 

Looking thus she saw that his hands were clenched 
upon his chest, as though their latest effort had 
been to tear the bones asunder, and wrench out a 
heart that ached beneath them ; she saw that this 
was not a divine, but a human form, — dead indeed as 



folKes. 

Had the gods slain him — ^being a mortel — ^for his 
entrance there ? 

Marcellin in legends had told her of such 
things. 

He was human; with a human beauty; which 
yet white and cold and golden, full of serenity and 
sadness, was like the sun-god's yonder, s^nà very 
strange to her whose eyes had only rested on the 
sunbumt, pinched, and rugged faces of the populace 
around her, 

That beauty allured her ; she forgot that he had 
against her the crime of that humanity which she 
hated. He was to her like some noble forest beast, 
some splendid bir<J of prey, struck down by a boit 
from some murderous bow, strengthless and sense- 
less, yet majestic even in its fall. 

"The gods slew him because he dared to be 
too like to themselves," she thought, *' else he 
could not be so beautiful, — ^he, — only a man, and 
dead ? " ^ 

The dreamy intoxication of fancy had deadened 
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her to ail sensé of time or faet. The exaltation of 
nerve and brain made ail fantastic phantasies seem 
possible to her as truth. 

Herself, she was strong ; and desolate no more, 
since the eyes of the immortals had smiled on her, 
and bade her welcome there ; and she felt an infi- 
nité pity on him, inasmuch as with ail his likeness 
to them he yet, having incnrred their wpath, lay 
helpless there as any broken rééd. 

She bent above him her dark rich face, with a 
soft compassion on it ; she stroked the pale heavy 
gôld of his hair, with fingers brown and lithe, but 
infinitely gentle ; she fanned the cold pain of his 
forehead, with the breath of her rose-like mouth; 
she touched him, stroked him, gazed on him, as 
she would hâve caressed and looked on thé velvet 
hide of the stag, the dappled plmnage of the hawk, 
the white leaf of the lily. , 

A subtle, vague pleasure stole on her, a sharp 
sweet sorrow moved her, — for he was beautiful, and 
he was dead. 

"If they would give him back his life?" she 
thought; and she looked for the glad forest god 
playing on his reed amidst the amber asphodels, 
he who had the smUe and the glance of Phrates. 
But she could see his face no more. 



holding the rose of silence to his lips. 

On her ear there seemed to steal a voice from the 
darkness, saying : 

** One life alone can ransom another. Live im- 
mortal with us ; or for that dead man — ^perish." . 

She bowed her head where she knelt in the dark- 
ness ; the force of an irrésistible fate seemed upon 
her; that sacrifice which is at once the delirium 
and divinity of her sex, had entered into her. 

She was so lowly a thing ; a créature so loveless 
and cursed; the gods, if they took her in pity, 
would soon scom her as men had scomed; whilst 
he whom they had slain there — though so still, so 
white and mute, so powerless, — he looked a king 
amongst men, though the gods for his daring had 
killed him. 

" Let him live ! " she murmured. " As for me, — 
I am nothing — ^nothing. • Let me die as the Dust 
dies — ^what matter ? " 

The wind blew the flame of the lamp into dark- 
ness ; the moon still shone through the storm on to 
the face of Thanatos, 
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He alone heard. He — the only friend who, corne 
he early or late, fails no living thing at the last. 

He alone remained, and waited for her : he, 
whom alone of ail the gods — for this man's sake — 
she chose. 




CHAPTER m. 




HEN the trance of her délirions imagina- 
tions passed, they left her tranquil, bnt 
with the cold of death seeming to pass 
akeady from the form she looked on into hers. 
She was still crouching by his body on the hearth; 
and knew what she had chosen, and did not repent. 

He was dead still ; — or so she thought ; — she 
watched him with dim dreaming eyes, watched 
him as women do who love. 

She drew the fair glistening hair through her 
hands ; she touched the closed and blue-veined eye- 
lids tenderly ; she laid her ear against his heart to 
hearken for the first retuming puises of the life she 
had bought back to him. 

It was no more to her the dead body of a man, 
unknown, unheeded, a stranger, and because a 
mortal, of necessity to her a foe. It was a name- 
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less wondrous mystic force and splendeur to which 
shehad given back the puise of existence, the light 
of day ; which was no more the gods', nor any man's, 
no more the prey of death, nor the delight of 
love ; but hers — hers — shared only with the great- 
ness she had bought for him. 

Even as she looked on him she felt the first 
faint flutter in his heart ; she heard the first faint 
breath upon his lips. 

His eyes unclosed and looked straight at hers, 
without reason or lustre in them, clouded with a 
heavy and délirions pain. 

" To die — of hunger — like a rat in a trap ! " he 
inuttered in his throat, and strove to rise ; he fell 
back, senseless, striking his head upon the stones. 

She started ; her hands ceased to wander through 
his hair, and, touch his cold lips as she would hâve 
touched the cup of a flower ; she rose slowly to her 
feet, She had heard ; and the words, so homely 
and so familiar in the lives of ail the poor, pierced 
the wild faiths and visions of her heated brain, as a 
ray of the clear daylweak pierces through the purple 
smoke from altar fires of sacrifice. 

The words were so terrible, and yet so trite; 
they cleffc the mists of her dreams as tempered steel 
cleaves folds of gossamer. 



actual needs. 

Her heart rebelled even against her newly foiind 
immortal masters, since, being in wrath, they could 
not strike him swiftly with their vengeance, but had 
killed him thus with thèse lingering and most bitter 
pangs, and had gathered there as to a festival to see 
him die. 

As she stooped above him, she could discem 
the faint earthy cavemous odour, which comes 
from the languid lungs and empty chest of one wlio 
has long fasted, almost unto death. 

She had known that famine odour many a time 
ère then ; in the hut of Manon Dax, and by the 
hedge rows, and in the ditches, that made the sick 
beds of many another, as old, as wretched, and as 
nobly stubborn against alms ; in times of drought 
or in inclement winters, the people in ail that 
country side suflfered continually from the hunger 
torment; she had often passed by men and 
women, and children, crouching in black and 
wretched cabins, or lying fever stricken on the 
cold stony fields, glad to gnaw a shred of sheep- 
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skin, or suck a thorny bramble of the fields to 
quiet the gnawing of their entrails. 

She stood still beside him, and thought. 

AU light had died ; the night was black with 
storm ; the shadowy shapes were gone ; there were 
the roar of the rushing river, and the tiunult of the 
winds and rains upon the silence ; ail she saw was 
this golden head ; this colourless face ; this lean 
and nerveless hand that rested on the feebly beating 
heart ; — ^these she saw still as she would hâve seen 
the white outlines of a statue in the dark. 

He moved a little, with a ho'llow sigh. 

" Bread, — bread, — bread! " he muttered. " To 
die for bread ! — '* 

At the words, ail the quick resource and self 
reliance, which the hard life she led had sharpened 
and strengthened in her, awoke amidst the dreams 
and passions, and méditations of her mystical 
faiths, and her poetic ignorance. 

The boldness and the independence of her nature 
roused themselves ; she had prayed for him to the 
gods, and to the gods given herself for him ; that 
was well — if they kept their faith. But if they 
forsook it ? The blood rushed back to her heart 
with its old proud current ; alone, she swore to 
herself to save him. To save him in the gods' despite. 



his crutch ; she took it and put it by for her supper ; 
so often some stripe or some jibe replaced a 
begrudged meal for her at Flamma's board. 

That was ail she had. A crust dry as a bone, 
which could do nothing towards saving him, could 
be of no more use to pass those clenched teeth, 
and warm those frozen veins, than so much of the 
wet sand gathered up from the river shore. Npither 
could there be any wood, which, if brought in and 
lit, would bum. Ail the timber was green and full 
of sap, and ail, for a score square leagues around, 
was at that hour drenched with water, 

She knew that the warmth of fire to dry the 
deadly dampness in the air, the warmth of wine to 
quicken the chiUness and the torpor of the reviving 
life, were what were wanted beyond ail other things, 
She had seen famine in aU its stages, and she knew 
the needs and dangers of that fell disease. 

There was not a créature in aU the world, who 
would hâve given her so much as a loaf or a faggot ; 
even if the thought of seeking human aid had ever 
dawned on her. 
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As it was, she never even dreamed of it; every 
human hand, — to the rosy fist of the smallest and 
fairest child, — ^was always clenched against her ; she 
would hâve sooner asked for honey from a knot of 
snakes, or sought a bed of roses in a swarm of 
wasps, as hâve begged mercy or aid at any human 
hearth. 

She knew nothing, either, of any social laws that 
loight hâve made such need as this, a public care on 
public alms. She was used to see men, women, 
and children perishing of want ; she had heard 
people curse the land that bore, and would not 
nourish, them. She was habituated to work hard 
for every bit or drop that passed her lips ; she lived 
amidst multitudes who did the same; she knew 
nothing of any public succour to which appeal 
could in such straits be made. 

If bread were not forthcoming, a man or a woman 
had to die for lack of it, as Manon Dax and Mar- 
cellin had done ; that seemed to her a rule of fate, 
against which there was no good in either résist- 
ance or appeal. 

What could she do? she pondered. Whatever 
she would do, she knew that she had to do quickly. 
Yet she stood irresolute. 

To do anything, she had to stoop herself down 



AU quoted it as her only birthright; ail told her 
that she was embued with it body and soûl; ail 
saw it in her slightest acts, in her most harmless 
words ; and she abhorred this, the one gift which 
men cast to her as her only heirloom, with a strong 
scomful loathing which stood her in the stead of virtue. 

With an instinctive cynicism which moved her 
continually, yet to which she could hâve given no 
name, she had loved to see the children and the 
maidens, — those who held her accursed, and were 
themselves held so innocent and just, — steal the 
ripe cherries from the stalk, pluck the forbidden 
flowers that nodded over the convent walls, pierce 
through the boundary fence to reach another's 
pear, speak a lie sofUy to the old greyheaded priest, 
and lend their ripe lips to a soldier's rough sainte, 
whilst she, the daughter of hell, pointed at, despised, 
shunned as a leper, hunted as a witch, — ^kept her 
hands soilless and her lips untouched. 

It was a pride to her, to say in her teeth, *' I am 
stronger than they," when she saw the stolen peach 
in their hand, and heard the lying word on their 
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longue. It had a savage sweetness for her, tlie will 
with which she denied herself the luxiirious fruit 
that, unseen, she could hâve reached a thousand 
times from the walls when her throat was parched 
and her body empty ; with which she uttered the 
truth, and the truth alone, though it brought the 
blows of the cudgel down on her shoulders ; with 
which she struck aside in disdain, the insolent eyes, 
and mocking mouths of the youths, who would 
fain hâve taught her, that if beggared of ail 
other things, she was at least rich in form and 
hue. 

She hated sin, for sin seemed to her only a human 
word for utter feebleness ; she had never sinned for 
herself, as far as she knew ; yet to serve this man, 
on whose face she had never looked before that 
night, she was ready to stoop to the thing which 
she abhorred. 

She had been so proud of her freedom from ail 
those frailties of passion, and greed, and self pity, 
with which the soûls of the maidens around her 
were haunted ; — so proud, with the chaste, tameless 
arrogance of the women of her race, that was bred 
in their blood, and taught them as their first duty, 
by the oriental and jealous laws of their vengefiil 
and indolent masters. 
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had girded about her as a zone of purity more 
precious than gold — ^this, the sole treasure she had, 
she was about to surrender for the sake of a 
stranger. 

It was a greater gift, and one harder to give, 
than the mortal life she had offered for his to the 
gods. 

As she kneeled on the stone floor beside him, her 
heart was tom with a mute and violent struggle ; 
her bent face grew dark and rigid, her haughty brows 
knit together in sadness and conflict. 

In the darkness he moved a little ; he was un- 
conscious, yet ever, in that buming stupor, one 
remembrance, one regret, remained with him. 

" That the mind of a man can be killed for the 
want of the food thrown to swine ! " he muttered 
drearily, in the one gleam of reason that shone 
through the delirium of his brain. 

The words were broken, disjointed, almost inar- 
ticulate; but'they stung her to action as the spur 
stings a horse. 

She started erect, and crossed the chamber, leapt 
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throTigh the open portion of the casement, and 
lighted again without, knee deep in water. She lost 
her footing and fell, entangled in the rushes ; but 
she rose and climbed in the darkness to where the 
roots of an oak stump stretched into the stream, 
and, gaining the shore, ran as well as the storm and 
the obscurity allowed her, along the bank, straight 
towards Yjnrès. 

It was a wild and bitter night ; the rushing of the 
foaming river went by her ail the way; the path 
was flooded ; she was up to her ankles in water 
at every step, and was often forced to wade through 
channels a foot deep. 

She went on straight towards her home, uncon- 
scious of cold,. of fatigue, of her wet clinging 
clothes, of the water that splashed unseen in the 
black night up against her face as her steps sank 
into some shaking strip of marsh, some brook that, 
in the rising of the river, ran hissing and swelling 
to twice its common height. 

Ail she was sensible of was of one inspiration, 
one purpose, one memory that seemed to give her 
the wings of the wind, and yet to clog her feet with 
the weight of lead, — the memory of that white sad 
senseless face, lying beneath the watch of the cruel 
gods. 

E 2 



bad for even a beggar to be afoot in it, and even 
the stray and homeless beasts had sought some 
shelter from a ruined shed or crumbling wall. 

As softly as a leaf may fall she unloosed the latch 
of the orchard, stole through the trees, and took 
her way in an impénétrable gloom, with the swift 
sure flight of one to whom the place had long been 
as familiar by night as day. 

The uproar of wind and rain would hâve mnffled 
the loudest tread. The shutters of the mill-house 
were ail closed ; it was quite still, Flamma and his 
serving people were ail gone to their beds, that 
they might save by sleep the cost of wood and 
candie. 

She passed round to the side of the house, 
climbed up the tough network of a tree of ivy, 
and without much labour loosed the fastenings 
of her own loft window, and entering there passed 
through the loft into the body of the house. 

Opening the door of the landing-place noise- 
lessly, she stole down the staircase, making no 
more sound than a hare makes stealing over mosses 
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to its form. The ever-wakeful lightly-sleeping ears 
of a miser were near at hand ; but even they were 
not aroused ; and she passed do^.vn unheard. 

Shewent hardily, fearlessly, her mind once set 
upon the errand. She did not reason with herself, 
as more timorous créatures might hâve done, that 
being half starved, and paid not at ail, as recom- 
pense for strong and continuai labour, she was but 
about to take a just due withheld, a fair wage long 
overdue. She only resolved to take what. another 
needed by a violence which she had never employed 
to serve her own needs, and having resolved went 
to exécute her resolution with the unhesitating 
dauntlessness'that was bred in her, flesh and bone. 

Knowing ail the turns and steps of the obscure 
passages, she quickly found her way to the store 
chambers where such food and fuel as were wanted 
in the house were stored. 

The latter was burnt and the former eaten 
sparingly and grudgingly, but the store of both 
was at this season of the year fairly abundant. 

It had more than once happened that the mill 
had been eut off from ail communication with the 
outer world by floods that had reached its upper 
casements, and Claudis Flamma was provided 
against any such accidents; the more abundantly 



sell their very soûls for a bag of rice or string of 
onions. 

Folle-Farine opened the shutter of the store room 
and let in the faint grey glimmer from the clearing 
sHes. 

A bat which had been resting from the storm 
among the rafters fluttered violently against the 
lattice; a sparrow driven down the chimney in the 
hurricane flew up from one of the shelves with a 
twittering outcry. 

She paused to open the lattice for them both, 
aiJfl set them fî%e to fly fbrth into the still sleeping 
world ; then she took an old rush basket that hung 
upon a nail, and filled it with the best of such 
homely food as was to be found there — ^loaves, and 
méats, and rice, and oil, and a flask of the richest 
wine — ^wine of the south, of the hue of the violet, 
sold imder secrecy at a high charge and profit. 

That done, she tied together as large a bimdle 
of brushwood and of faggots as she could push 
through the window, which was broad and square, 
and thrust it out by slow degrees ; put her basket 
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through likewise, and lowered it carefully to the 
ground ; she followed them herself with the agility 
bom of long practice, and dropped on the grass 
beneath. 

She waited but to close and refasten the shutter 
from without, then threw the mass of faggots 
on her shoulders, and carrying in her arms the 
osier basket, took her backward way through the 
orchards to the river. 

She had not taken eitherbit or drop for herown use. 

She was well used to carry burdens as heavy 
as the mules bore, and to walk under them un- 
assisted for many leagues to the hamlets and 
markets round about. But even her strength of 
bronze had become fatigued; she felt frozen to 
the bone ; her clothes were saturated with water, 
and her limbs were chill and stiff. Yet she trudged 
on, unblenching and unpausing, over the soaked 
earth, and through the swollen water and the reeds, 
keeping always by the side of the stream, that was 
so angry in the darkness ; by the side of the grey 
flooded sands, and the rushes that were blowing 
with a Sound like the sea. 

She met no living créature except a fox, who 
rushed between her feet, holding in its mouth a 
screaming chicken. 
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looked up with eyes as used to pierce the deepest 
gloom as any goshawk's; she discemed the out- 
line of the Calvary, towering high and weird-like 
above the edge of the river, where the priests and 
people had placed it, so that the boatmen could 
abase themselves and do it honour as they passed 
the banks. 

The lantern on the cross shone far across the 
stream, but shed no light upon the path she 
followed. 

At its foot she had stumbled and been bruised 
upon her errand of mercy; the reflection of its 
rays streamed across to the opposing shore, and 
gave help to a boat load of smugglers landing 
stolen tobacco ih a little creek. 

She recovered herself and trudged on once more 
along the lonely road. 

" How like their god is to them! " she thought ; 
the wooden crucifix was the type of her persecu- 
tors ; of those who flouted and mocked her, who 
flung and pierced her as a witch ; who cursed her 
because she was not of their people. 
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The cross was the hatred of the world incamated 
to her ; it was in Christ's name that Marcellin's 
corpse had been cast on the dung and in the ditch ; 
it was in Christ's name that the women had avenged 
on her the pity which she had shown to Manon 
Dax; it was in Ckrist's name that Flamma had 
scourged her because she would not pass rotten figs 
for sweet. For the name of Christ is used to 
cover every crime, by the peasant who cheats his 
neighbour of a copper coin, as by the sovereign who 
massacres a nation for a throne. 

She left the black cross reared there against the 
rushes, and plodded on through sand and rain and 
flood, bearing her load : — ^in Christ's name they 
would hâve seized her as a thief. 

The storm abated a little, and every now and 
then a gleam of moonlight was shed upon the 
flooded meadows. She gained the base of the 
tower, and by means of the length of rope let, by 
degrees, the firewood and the basket through the 
open portion of the window on to the floor below, 
then again followed them herself. 

Her heart thrilled as she entered. 

Her first glance to the desolate hearth showed 
her that the hours of her absence had brought no 
change there. 



this life that she had bought with her own. 

She first flung the faggots and brushwood on the 
hearth, and set them on fire to bum, fanned by the 
bréath of the wind. Then she poured ont a little 
of the wine, and kneeled down by him, and forced 
it drop by drop through his colourless lips, raising 
his head upon her as she kneeled. 

The wine was pure and old ; it suffused his at- 
tenuated frame as mth a rush of new blood ; under 
her hand his heart moved with firmer and quicker 
movement. 

She broke bread in the wine and put the soaked 
morsels to his mouth as softly as she would hâve 
fed some Kttle shivering bird made nestless by 
the hurricane. 

He was unconscious still, but he swallowed 
what she held to him, without knowing what he 
did ; a slight warmth gradually spread over his 
limbs ; a strong shudder shook him. His eyes 
looked dully at her through a fihn of exhaustion 
and of sleep. 

" J*avais quelque chose là ! '* he muttered, inco- 
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herently, his voice rattling in his hollow chest, 
as he raised himself a little on one arm. " J'avais 
quelque chose là ! " and with a sigh he fell back 
once more — ^his head tossing in uneasiness from 
side to side. 

Amidst the heat and mists of his aching brain, 
one thought remained with him — ^that he had 
created things greater than himself, and that he 
died like a dog, powerless to save them. The 
saddest dying words that the air ever bare on its 
breath — ^the one bitter vain regret of every genius 
that the common herds of men stamp out under 
leaden hoofs, as they slay their mad cattle or 
their drunken mobs — stayed on the blurred con- 
fusion of his mind, which, in its stupor and its 
helplessness, still knew that once it had been 
strong to create — ^that once it had been clear to 
record — that once it had dreamed the dreams that 
save men from the life of the swine — that once it 
had told to the world the truth divested of lies, — 
and that none had seen, none had listened to, none 
had believed. 

There is no more terrible woe upon earth than 
the woe of the stricken brain, which remembers 
the days of its strength, the living light of its 
reason, the sunrise of its proud intelligence, and 



the Sun, and so, over-soon ripe, is dropped from 
the tree and forgot on the grasses, dead to ail joys 
of the dawn and the noon and the summer, but 
still alive to the sting of the wasp, to the fret of 
the aphis, to the burn of the drought, to the theft 
of the parasite. 

She only dimlyunderstood, and yet she was smitten 
with awe and révérence at that endless grief which had 
no taint of cowardice upon it, but was pure as the 
patriotes despair, impersonal as the prophètes agony. 

For the first time the intellect in her consciously 
awoke. For the first time she heard a human mind 
find voice even in its stupor and its wretchedness to 
cry aloud, in reproach to its unknown Creator : 

"I am y ours I Shall I perish with the body? 
Why hâve ever bade me désire the light and seek 
it, if for ever you must thrust me into the dark- 
ness of négation ? Shall I be Nothing ? — ^like the 
muscle that rots, like the bones that crumble, like 
the flesh that tums to ashes, and blows in a film 
on the winds ? Shall I die so ? I ? — ^the mind of a 
man, the breath of a god ? '* 
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Time went by; the chimes from the cathedral 
toUed dully through the darkness, over the expanse 
of the flood. 

The light from the burning wood shone redly 
and fitfully. The sigh and moan of the tossed 
rushes, and of the water birds, awakened and 
afraid, came from the outer world on the winds 
that blew through the désolation of the haunted 
chamber. Grey owls flew in the high roof, taking 
refuge from the night. Eats hurried noiseless and 
eager over the stones of the floor, seeking stray 
grains that fell through the rafters from the grana- 
ries above. 

She noticed none of thèse things ; she never 
looked up nor around ; ail she heard was the throb 
of the délirions words on the sUence, ail she saw 
was the human face in the clouded light through 
the smoke from the flame. 

The glow of the fire shone on the bowed head 
of Thanatos, the laughing eyes of Pan, Hermès* 
fair cold derisive face, and the majesty of the 
Lykegênês toiling in the ropes that boimd him 
to the mill-stones to grind bread, for the mortal 
appetites and the ineloquent lips of men. 

But at the gods she barely looked ; her eyes were 
bent upon the human form before her. 



she had no other remembrance than of this life 
which had the beauty of the sun-king and the 
misery of the beggar. 

He lay long, restless, unconscious, taïuttering 
strange sad words, at times of sensé, at times of 
folly, but always, whether lucid or delirious, words 
of rébellion against his fate, of a despairing lament 
for the soûl in him that would be with the body 
quenched. 

After awMle the feverish mutterings of his voice 
grew lower and less fréquent ; his eyes seemed to 
become sensible of the glare of the fire, and to 
contract and close in a more conscious pain ; after 
a yet longer time he ceased to stir so restlessly, 
ceased to sigh and shudder ; he grew quite still, 
his breath came tranquilly, his head fell back, and 
he sank to a deep sleep. 

The Personal fears, the womanly terrors, which 
would hâve assailed créatures at once less savage 
and less innocent never moved her for an instant* 
That there was any strangeness in her action, any 
péril in this solitude, she never dreamed. Her 
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heart, bold with the blood of Tarie, could know 
no physical fear; and her mind at once ignorant 
and visionary, her temper at once fierce and un- 
selfish, kept from her ail thought of those sus- 
picions, which would fall on* and chastise an act like 
hers ; suspicions such as would hâve made women 
less pure and less dauntless tremble at that lonely 
house, that night of storm, that unknown fate which 
she had taken into her own hands, unwitting aud 
iinheeding whether good or evil might be the issue 
thereof. 

To her he was beautiful, he suffered, she had 
saved him from death, and he was hers : and this 
was ail that she remembered. She dealt with him 
as she would hâve done with some forest beast or 
bird that she should hâve found.frozen in the 
woods of winter. 

His head had fallen on her, and she crouched 
unwearied in the posture that gave him easiest rest. 
With a touch so light that it could not awaken 
him, she stroked the lustreless gold of his hair, 
and from time to time felt for the inaudible beating 
of his heart. 

Innumerable dreams, shapeless, delicious, swept 
through her brain, as the echoes of some music, 
faint yet unutterably sweet, that half arouses and 
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She did not ask wherefore, — ^neither of herself 
nor of the gods did she question whence came this 
wonder-flower of her nameless joy. She only sat 
quiet, and let the hours drift by, and watched this 
stranger as he slept, and was content. 

So the night passed. 

WhUst yet it seemed night still, the silence 
trembled with the pipe of waking birds, the dark- 
ness quivered with the pale first rays of dawn. 

Over the flood and the fields the first light broke. 
From the unseen world behind the mist, faint bells 
rang in the coming day. 

He moved in his sleep, and his eyes unclosed, 
and looked at her face as it hung above him, like 
some drooped rose heavy with the too great sweet- 
ness of a sununer shower. 

It was but the gaze of a moment, and his lids 
dropped again, weighted with the intense weariness 
of a slimiber that held ail his sensés close in its 
leaden chains. But the glance, brief though it 
was, had been conscious ; — ^under it a sudden flush 
passed over her, a sudden thrill stirred in her, as 
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the life stirs in the young woodlands at the 
near coming of the spring. For the first time 
since her birth she became whoUy human. 

A sharp terror made her tremble like a leaf ; she 
put his head softly from her on the ground, and 
rose, qnivering, to her feet. 

It was not the gods whom she feared, it was herself. 
She had never once known that she had beauty, any 
more than the flower knows it blowing on the wind. 
She had passed through the crowds of fair and 
market, not knowing why the youths looked after 
her with cruel eyes ail aglow. She had walked 
through them, indiffèrent and unconscious, only 
thinking that they wanted to hunt her down as an 
unclean beast, and dared not, because her teeth 
were strong. 

She had taken a vague pleasure in the supple 
grâce of her o^n form, as she saw it mirrored in 
some woodland pool where she had bathed amidst 
the water-lilies ; but it had been only such an in- 
stinctive and unstudied pleasure as the swan takes 
in seeing her silver breast shine back to her, on 
the glassy current adown which she sails. 

Now, — as she rose and stood, as the dawn broke^ 
beside him, on the hearth, and heard the birds' first 
waking notes, that told her the sun was even then 
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had bound them when she had leaped from the 
boat's side ; that her limbs were wet and glistening 
with river water, and the moisture from the grasses, 
and the sand and shingle of the shore ; and that 
the linen of her vest, threadbare with âge, left her 
arms bare to the shoulders, and showed, through its 
rents, the gleam of her warm brown skin and the 
curves of her shining shoulders. 

A sudden horror came upon her, lest he should 
awake again and see her as she was ; — ^wet, misér- 
able, half clothed, wind-tossed like the rushes, 
outcast and ashamed. 

She did not know that she had beauty in her; 
she did not know that even as she was, she had 
an exquisite grâce in her savage loveliness, as 
storm-birds hâve in theirs against the thunder- 
cloud and the lightning blaze of their water- world 
in tempest. 

She felt a sudden shrinking from ail chance of 
his clearer and more conscious gaze ; a sudden 
agony of shy dread, and longing to hide herseK 
imder the earth, or take refuge in the depths of 
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the waters, rather than meet the eyes to which she 
had given back the light of life cast on her in 
abhorrence and in scorh. That he could hâve any 
other look for her, she had no thought. 

She had been an oùtcast amongst an alien people 
too long to dream that any human love or grati- 
tude or praise could ever fall on her. She had 
been too long cursed by every tongue, to dream 
that any human voice could ever arise in honour 
or in welcome to a thing so despised and criminal 
as she. For the gift which she had given this man 
too would only live to curse her; — ^that she had 
known when she had o£fered it. 

She drew her rude garments doser, and stole 
away with velvet footfall, through the twilight of 
the dawn ; her head hung down, and her face was 
flushed as with some great guilt. 

With the rising of the day ail her new joy was 
dead. With the waking of the world, ail her 
dreams shrank back into secrecy and shame. The 
mère timid song of the linnet in the leaâess bushes 
seemed sharp on her ear, calling on her to rise and 
go and toil with the beasts of the share and the 
shaft, as the créature of labour, of exile, of name- 
lessness, and of despair, that men had made her. 

At the casement^ she tumed and cast one 
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than a bird makes in its flight. 

The sleeper never stirred, but dreamed on motion- 
less, in the darkliess and the silence, and the 
drowsy warmth. 

He dreamed indeed, of a woman's form half- 
bare, golden of hue like a fruit of the south, blue 
véined, and flushed to changing rose beats, like an 
opales fire ; with limbs strong and yet slender, 
gleaming wet with water, and brown arched feet 
shining with silvery sands ; with mystical eyes, 
black as night and amorous-lidded ; and a mouth 
like the half-closed bud of a flower, wliich sighing 
seemed to breathe upon him the fragrance of dim 
cedar-woods shrouded in summer rains, of honey- 
weighted heather blown by moorland winds, of 
almond-blossoms shed like snow against a purple 
sea; of ail things air-bom, sun-fed, fair and 
free. 

But he saw thèse only as in a dream ; and, as a 
dream, when he awakened they had passed. 

Though still dark from mists and heavy clouds, 
the dawn grew on to moming as she went npise- 
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lessly away over the grey sands, the wet shore 
paths, the sighing rushes. 

The river-meadows were ail flooded, and on the 
opposite banks the road was impassable ; but on 
her side she could still find footing, for the ground 
there had a steeper rise, and the swoUen tide had 
not reached in any public roadway too high for her 
to wade, or draw herself by the half merged bushes 
through it on the homeward tracks to Yprès. 

The low Sun was hidden in a veil of water. The 
old convent-bells of ail the country-side rang 

m 

through the mists. The day was very young as 
yet ; but the life of the soil and the stream was 
waking as the birds were. Boats went by on the 
current, bearing a sad freightage of sheep drowned 
in the night, and ruined peasants, whose little 
wealth of stack and henhouse had been swept down 
by the unlooked-for tide. 

From the distant banks, the voices of women 
came muffled through the fog, weeping and wailing 
for some lost lamb, choked by the water in its fold, 
or some pretty breadth of garden, just welcome to 
their sight with snowdrops and with violets, that 
had been laid desolate and washed away. 

Through the clouds of vapour that curled in a 
dense opaque smoke from the wet earth, there 



grasses and uptumed sods, from the breath of thc 
herds lowing hock deep in water, from the green 
knots of broken primrose roots sailing by on the 
brown rough river. 

• A dying bush of grey lavender swept by on the 
stream ; it had the fresh earth of its lost garden 
home still about it ; and in its stems a robin had 
built her little nest. The nest streamed in tatters 
and ruin on the wind, the robin flew above the 
wreck fluttering and uttering shrill notes of woe. 

FoUe-Farine saw nothing. 

She held on her way blindly, mutely, mechanic- 
ally, by sheer force of long habit. Her mind was 
in a trance ; she was insensible of pain or cold, of 
hunger or fever, of time or place. 

Yet she went straight home, as the horse being 
blinded will do, to the place where its patience and 
fealty hâve never been recompensed with any other 
thing than blows. 

As she had groped her way through the gloom of 
the night, and found it, though the'light of the 
roadside Christ had been tumed from her, so in the 
sàme blind manner she had groped her way to her 
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own conceptions of honesty and duty. She hated 
the bitter and cruel old man, with a slave's hatred, 
mute and enduring, that nothing could hâve changed ; 
but ail the same she served him faithfully. She was 
an untamed animal indeed, that he had yoked to 
his ploughshare ; but she did her work loyally and 
doggedly ; and whenever she had shaken her neck 
free of the yoke, she retumed and thrust her head 
through it again, whether he scourged her back to 
it or not. 

It was partially from the force of habit which 
is strong upon ail créatures ; it was partially from 
a vague instinct in her to work out her right to 
the begrudged shelter which she received, and not 
to be beholden for it for one single hour to any 
charity. 

The mill was at work in the twilight when she 
reached it. 

Claudis Flammà screamed at her from the open 
door of the loffc, where he was weighing com 
for the grinding. 

" You hâve been away ail night long ! " 

She was silent ; standing below in the wet garden. 

He cast a foui word at her, new upon his lips. 
She was silent ail the same ; her arms crossed on 
her breast, her head bent. 
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She thought that, very likely, he would kill her for 
it. Once when she had lost an osier basket, not a 
hundredth part the cost of this vessel, he had beaten 
her till every bone in her frame had seemed broken 
for many a week. But she looked up quietly, 
standing there amongst the dripping bushes and 
the cheerless grassy ways. 

That she never told a lie, he above in the loft 
knew by long proof ; but this was in his sight 
only of a pièce with the strength bom in her from 
the devil ; the devil had in ail âges told so many 
truths to the confusion of the saints of God. 

" Drifted where ? " 

" I do not know — on the face of the flood, — ^with 
the tide." 

" You had left it loose ? " 

" I got out to push it off the sand. It had 
grounded. I forgot it. It went adrift." 

*' What foui thing were you at meanwhile ? '* 

She was silent. 

" If you do not say, I will eut your heart out 
with a hundred stripes ! " 
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"Youcan." 

'* I can ! you shall know truly that I can ! Go, 
get the boat — find it above or below water — or to 
the town prison you go as a thief.** 

The Word smote her with a sudden pang. For 
the first time her courage failed her. She tumed 
and went in silence at his bidding. 

In the wet daybreak, through the swollen pools 
and the soaked thickets, she searched for the 
missing vessel; knowing well that it would be 
scarcely less than a miracle which could restore it 
to her ; and that the god upon the cross worked no 
miracles for her ; — a child of sin. 

For several hours she searched ; hungry, drenched, 
ready to drop with exhaustion, as she was used to 
see the over-driven cattle sink upon the road. 

She passed many peasants ; women on their 
mules, men in their barges, children searching for 
such flotsam and jetsam as the water might hâve 
flung upon the land from the little flooded gardens, 
and the few riverside cabins, which it had invaded 
in the night. She asked tidings of the boat from 
none of thèse. What she could not do for herself, 
it never occurred to her that others could do for 
her. It was an ignorance that was strength. 

At length, to her amaze, she found it ; saved for 



infinité laboiir from the entanglement of the bougha, 
and at scarce less péril, rowed on her homeward 
way upon the swollen force of the turbid river; 
full againat the tide which again waa flowing in- 
land, from the sea that beat the bar, away to the 
northward, in the full aunrise. 

It was far on in the forenoon, as she drew near 
the orchards of Yprès, brown in their leaflessness, 
and with grey lichens blowing from their boughs, 
like hoary beards of trecibling paupers shaking in 
the icy breaths of charity. 

She saw that Claudîs Flamma was at work amidst 
his trees, pruning and delving in the red and chilly 
day. 

She went np the winding stairs, planks green and 
slippery with wet river weeds, which led straight 
through the apple orchards to the miU. 

" i bave found the boat," she said, standing 
before biiti ; her voice was faint and very tired, her 
whole body drooped with fatigue, her head for once 
was bowed. 

He tumed ivitli bis billhook in hia hai 
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was a leap of gladuess at hîs heart ; the miser'» 
gladœss over recovered treasure ; but he ahowed 
such welcome neither in hîs eye nor words. 

" It is well for you that you hâve," he said with 
bitter meaning. " I will apare you half the stripes : 
— strip." 

Without a Word of remonstrance, standing before 
him in the grey shadow of the hchens, and the red 
mists of the moming, she pushed the rough 
garments from her breast and shoulders, and van- 
qnishing her weakness, drew herself erect to receive 
the famihar chastisement. 

"I am guilty — this time," she said to herself as 
the hish fell : — she was thinking of her theft. 




CHAPTEK IV. 




SCOEE of years before, in a valley of the 
far north, a group of eager and silent 
listeners stood gathered about one man, 
who spoke aloud with fervent and rapturous oratory. 

It was in the green Norwegian spring, when the 
silence of the winter world had given way to a 
million sounds of waking life from budding leaves 
and nesting birds, and melting torrents' and warm 
winds, fanning the tender primrose into being, and 
wooing the red Alpine rose to blossom. 

The little valley was peopled by a hardy race of 
herdsmen and of fishers ; men who kept their goat 
flocks on the steep sides of the mountains, or went 
down to the deep waters in search of a scanty sub- 
sistence. But they were a people simple, noble, 
grave, even in a manner heroic and poetic, a people 
nurtured on the old grand songs of a mighty past. 
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and holding a pure faith in the traditions of a great 
sea-sovereignty. They listened, breathless, to the 
man who addressed them, raised on a tribune of 
rough rock, and facing the océan, where it stretched 
at the northward end of tlie vale ; a man peasant- 
bom himself, but gifted with a native éloquence ; 
half-poet, half-preacher ; fanatic and enthusiast ; 
one who held it as his errand to go to and fro the 
land, raising his voice against the powers of the 
world, and of wealth, and who spoke against thèse 
with a fervour and force which, to the unlearned 
and impressionable multitudes that heard him, 
seemed the voice of a genius heaven-sent. 

When a boy he had been a shepherd, and dream- 
ing in the loneliness of- the mountains, and by the 
side of the deep hill-lakes far away from any sound 
or steps of human life, a madness, innocent, and in 
its way beautiful, had come upon him. 

He believed himself bom to carry the message of 
grâce to the nations ; and to raise up his voice 
against those passions whose fury had never as- 
sailed him, and against those riches whose sweet- 
ness he had never tasted. So he had wandered 
from city to city, from village to village ; mocked in 
some places, revered in others ; protesting always 
against the dominion of wealth, and speaking with 



He lived very poojrly ; he was gentle as a child ; 
he was a cripple and very feeble ; he drank at the 
wayside rills with the dogs ; he lay down on the 
open fields with the cattle ; yet he had a power in 
him that had its sway over the people, and held 
the scoffers and the jesters quiet under the spell of 
his tender and flûte -like voice. 

Eaised above the Kttle throng upon the bare red 
rock, with the green fiords and the dim pine-woods 
stretching round him as far as his eye could reach, 
he preached, now, to the groups of fishers and 
herdsmen, and foresters and hunters; protesting 
to this simple people against the force of wealth, 
and the lust of possession, as though he preached 
to princes and to conquerors. 

He told them of what he had seen in the great 
cities through which he had wandered ; of the 
corruption and the vileness, and the wantonness ; 
of the greed in which the days and the years of 
men's lives were spent ; of the amassing of riches 
for which alone the nations cared, so that ail loveli- 
ness, ail simplicity, ail high endeavour, ail innocent 
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pastime, were abjured and derided amongst them. 
His voice was sweet and full as the swell of music 
as he spoke to them, telling them one of the many 
fables and legends, of which he had gathered a 
fall harvest, in the many lands that had felt his 
footsteps. 

This was the parable he set before them that day, 
whilst the rude toilers of the forests and the océan 
stood quiet asJittle children, hearkening with up- 
tumed faces and bated breath, as the sun went 
down behind the purple pines. 



" There lived once in the east, a great king ; he 
dwelt far away, amongst the jfragrant fields of 
roses, and in the light of suns that never set. 

" He was young, he was beloved, he was fair of 
face and form; and the people as they hewed 
stone, or brought water, said amongst themselves, 
* Verily, this man is as a god ; he goes where he 
lists, and he Kes still or rises up as he pleases; 
and ail fruits of ail lands are culled for him ; and 
his nights are nights of gladness, and his days, when 
they dawn, are ail his to sleep through or spénd as 
he wiUs.' But the people were wrong. For this 
king was weary of his life. 
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long plagued with heavy wars and with bad rice 
harvests, and with many troubles to Lis nation that 
kept it very poor, and forbade him to finish the 
building of new marble palaces, and the making of 
fresh gardens of delight, on which^his heart was 
set. So he, being weary of a barren land and of 
an empty treasury, with ail his might prayed to 
the gods that ail he touched might tum to gold, 
even as he had heard had happened to some ma- 
gician long before in other âges. And the gods 
gave him the thing he craved; and his treasury 
overflowed. No king had ever been so rich, as this 
king now became in the short space of a single 
summer-day. 

" But it was bought with a price. 

" When he stretched out his hand to gather the 
rose that blossomed in his path, a golden flower 
scentless and stiff was ail he grasped. When he 
called to him the carrier-dove that sped with a 
scroll of love words across the mountains, the 
bird sank on his breast a carven pièce of métal. 
When he was athirst and shouted to his cup-bearer 
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for drink, the red wine ran a stream of inolten 
gold. When he would fain hâve eaten, the puise 
and the pomegranate grew alike to gold between his 
teeth.. And lo ! at eventide, when he sought the 
silent chambers of his harem, saying, " hère at 
least shall I find rest,*' and bent his steps to the 
couch whereon his best beloved slave was sleeping, a 
statue of gold was ail he drew into his eager arms, 
and cold shut 'lips of sculptured gold were ail that 
met his own. 

'* That night the great king slew himself, unable 
anymore to bear this agony ; since ail around himwas 
désolation, even though ail around him was wealth. 

" Now the world is too like that king, and in its 
greed of gold it will barter its life away. 

"Look you, — this thing is certain — I say that the 
world will perish, even as that king perished, slain 
as he was slain, by the curse of its own fulfiUed 
désire. 

" The future of the world is written. For God 
has granted their prayer to men. He has made 
them rich and their riches shall kill them. 

"When ail green places hâve been destroyed in the 

builder's lust of gain : — when ail the lands are but 

mountains of brick, and piles of wood and iron : — 

when there is no moisture anywhere ; and no rain 
VOL. II. a 



— ^when every gentle timid thing of brake and bush, 
of air and water, lias been kiUed, because it robbed 
them of a berry or a fruit : — wben the earth is one 
vast city, whose young cliildren behold neither the 
green of the field nor the blue of the sky, and 
hear no song but the hiss of the steam, and know 
no music but the roar of the furnace : — when the 
old sweet silence of the country-side, and the old 
sweet sounds of waking birds, and ^ the old sweet 
fall of summer showers, and the grâce of a hedge- 
row bough, and the glow of the purple heather, and 
the note of the cuckoo and cushat, and the freedom 
of waste and of woodland, are ail things dead, and 
remembered of no man : — ^then the world, like the 
Eastern king, will perish miserably of famine and of 
drought, with gold in its stiffened hands, and gold 
in its withered lips, and gold everywhere : — gold that 
the people can neither eat nor drink, gold that cares 
nothing for them, but mocks them horribly : — ^gold 
for which their fathers sold peace and health, and 
holiness and liberty : — gold that is one vast grave/' 
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His voice sank, and the silence that foUowed was 
only filled with the sound of the winds in the pine- 
woods, and the sound of the sea on the shore. 

The people were very still and afraid ; for it 
seemed to them that he had spoken as prophets 
speak, and that his words were the words of 
truth. 

Suddenly on the awe-stricken silence an answer- 
ing voice rang, clear, scomful, bold, and with the 
eager and fearless défiance of youth. 

" If I had been that king, I would not hâve cared 
for woman, or bird, or rose. I would hâve lived 
long enough to enrich my nation and mass my 
armies, and die a conqueror. What would the rest 
hâve mattered ? You are mad, Preacher ! to 
rail against gold. You flout a god that you know 
not, and that never has smiled upon you." 

The speaker stood outside the crowd with a dead 
sea-bird in his hand ; he was in his early boyhood, 
he had long locks of bright hair that curled loosely 
on his shoulders, and eyes of northern blue, that 
flashed like steel in their scorn. 

The people, indignant and terrified at the cold 

rough words which blasphemed their prophet, 

tumed with one accord to draw off the rash doubter 

from that sacred audience place, but the Preacher 
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The boy hiing his head and his face flushed. 

*' Gold must be power always," he muttered. 
" And without power what is life ? '* 

And he went on his way out from the people, with 
the dead bird, which he had slain with a stone that 
he might study the exquisite mysteries of its silvery 
hues. 

The Preacher followed him dreamily with his 
glance. 

" Yet he wiU not give his life for gold," he mur- 
mured. "For there is that in him greater than 
gold, which will not let him seU it, if he would." 





CHAPTER V. 

jjND the words of the Preacher had corne 
true ; so true that the boy Arslàn, grown 
to manhood, had dreamed of famé, and 
followed tlie genius in him, aud having failed to 
force the world to show faith in him, had dropped 
down dying on a cold hearth, for sheer lack of 
bread, imder the eyes of the gods. 

It had long been day when he awote. 

The wood smouldered, still warming the Btone 
chamher. The owls that nested in the ceiling of 
the hall were beating their wings impatiently against 
the cloeed casemente, blind with the light and 
unable to returu to their haunts and homes. The 
food and the wine stood beside him on the âoor ; 
the are had scared the rats from theft. 

He raised himself slowly, and by sheer instinct 
ate and drank with the avidity of long fast. Then 



'* It will be to suffer it ail over again in a little 
space," he muttered dully. 

His first sensation was disappointment, anger, 
weariness. He did not reason. He only felt. 

His mind was a blank. 

Little by little a disjointed remembrance came to 
him. He remembered that he had been famished 
in the coldness of the night, had endured much 
tonnent of the body, had fallen headlong and lost 
his consciousness. This was aU he could recall. 

He looked stupidly for awhile at the buming 
logs; at the pile of brambles; at the flask of 
wine, and the simple stores of food. He looked 
at the grey closed window, through which a silvery 
daylight came. There was not a sound in the 
house; there was only the cracking of the wood 
and the sharp sealike smell of the smoking pine 
boughs, to render the place différent from what it 
had been when he last had seen it. 

He could recall nothing, except that he had 
starved for many days; had suffered, and must 
bave slept. 
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Suddenly his face burned with a flush of shame. 
As sensé returned to him, he knew that he must 
hâve swooned from weakness produced by cold and 
hunger; that some one must hâve seen and suc- 
coured his necessity ; and that the food which he 
had half nnconsciously devoured must hâve been 
the food of alms. 

His limbs writhed and his teeth clenched as the 
thought stole on him. 

To hâve gone through ail the aching pangs of 
Tvinter in silence, asking aid of none, only to corne 
to this at last ! To hâve been ready to die in ail 
the vigour of virility, in ail the strength of genius, 
only to be saved by charity at the end ! To hâve 
endured, mute and patient, the travail of ail the 
barren years, only at their close to be called back 
to life by aid that was dégradation ! 

He bit his lips tiU the blood started, as he 
thought of it. Some eyes must hâve looked on 
him, in his wretchedness. Some face must hâve 
bent over him in his misery. Some other human 
form must hâve been near his in this hour of his 
feebleness and need, or this thing could never hâve 
been. He would hâve died alone and unremembered 
of man, like a snake in its swamp or a fox in its 
earth. And such a death would hâve been to 
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failure, and a failure for ever inglorious. 

So the shame of this ransom from death far 
outweighed with him the benefi^. 

''Why coiild they not let me be?" he cried in 
his soûl against those unknown lives which had 
weighed his own with the fetters of obligation. 
" Eather death than a debt ! I was content to 
die ; the bittemess was passed. I should hâve 
known no more. Why could they not let me be ! '* 

And his heart was hard against them. They 
had stolen his only birthright— freedom. 

Had he eraved life so much as to désire to live 
by shame he would sooner hâve gone out into the 
dusky night and hâve snatched food enough for his 
wants from some rich husbandman's granaries, or 
hâve stabbed some miser at prayers, for a bag of 
gold : — ^rather crime than the debt of a beggar. 

So he reasoned ; stimg and made savage by the 
scourge of enforced humiliation. Hating himself 
because, in obédience to mère animal craving, he 
had taken and eaten^ not asking whether what he 
took was his own. 
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He had closed his mouth, living, and had been 
ready to die mute, glad only that none had pitied 
him ; his heart hardened itself utterly against this 
imknown hand which had snatched him from 
death's dreamless ease and ungrudged rest, to 
awaken him to a humiliation that would be as 
ashes in his teeth so long as his life should last. 

He arose slowly, and staggered to the casement. 

He fancied he was delirious, and had distempered 
visions of the food so long desired. He knew that 
he had been starving long — how long? Long 
enough for his brain to be weak and visited vith 
phantoms. Instinctively he touched the long round 
roUs of bi'ead, the shape of the wine flask, the 
wicker of the basket : they were the palpable 
' things of common life ; they seemed to tell him 
that he had not dreamed. 

Then it was charity ? His lips moved with a 
curse. 

That was his only thanksgiving. 

The Windows were unshuttered ; through them 
he looked straight out upon the rising day — a day 
rainless and pale, and full of cool softness, after 
the déluge of the rains. 

The faint sunlight of a spring that was still chilled 
by winter was shed over the flooded fields and 



and the strange sad bleeding Christs. 

On ail sides near, the meadows were sheets of 
water, the woods seemed to drift upon a lake ; a 
swan*s nest was wâshed past on broken rushes, 
the great silvery birds beating their heavy wings 
upon the air, and pursuing their ruined home with 
cries. Beyond, everything was veiled in the twi- 
light of the damp grey vapour ; a world half seen, 
half shrouded, lovely exceedingly, filled with aU 
divine possibilities and ail hidden powers : a world 
such as Yoûth beholds with longing eyes in its 
visions of the future. 

" A beautiful world !" he said to himself ; and 
he smiled wearily as he said it. ^ 

Beautiful, certainly ; in that delicious shadow ; 
in that vague light : in that cloud-like mist, wherein 
the earth met heaven. 

Beautiful, certainly; ail those mystical shapes 
rising from the sea of moisture which hid the earth 
and ail the things that toiled on it. It was beauti- 
ful, this calm, dim, moming world, in which there 
was no soimd except the distant ringing of imseen 
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bells; this veil of vapour, whence sprang thèse 
fairy and fantastic shapes that cleft the watery air ; 
this colourless transparent exhalation, breathing up 
from the land to the sky, in which ail homely things 
took grâce and mystery, and every common and 
familiar form became transfigured. 

It was beautiful ; but this landscape had been seen 
too long and closely by him for it to hâve power 
left to cheat his sensés. 

Under that pure and mystical veil of the refracted 
rain things vile, and things full of anguish, had their 
being : — the cattle in the slaughter-houses ; the 
drunkards in the hovels ; disease and debauch and 
famine ; the ditch, that was the common grave of 
ail the poor ; the hospital, where pincers and knives 
tore the living nerves in the inquisition of science ; 
the fields, where the women toiled bent, cramped, 
and hideous ; the dumb driven beasts, patient and 
tortured, for ever blameless, yet for ever accursed ; 
— ail thèse were there beneath that lovely veil, 
through which there came so dreamily the slender 
shafts of spires and the chimes of half heard bells. 

He stood and watched it long, so long that the 
clouds descended and the vapours shifted away, 
and the pale sunrays shone clearly over a disen- 
chanted world, where roof joined roof and casement 



goad, and the women went forth to their field work ; 
and ail the charm was gone. 

Then he tumed away. 

The cold fresh* breath of the moming had 
breathed upon him, and driven out the dull, de- 

I 

licious faneies that had possessed his brain. The 
simple truth was plain before him : that he had 
been seen by some stranger in his necessity and 
suecoured. 

He was thankless ; like the suicide, to whom 
unwelcome aid dénies the refuge of the grave, calling 
him back to suffer, and binding on his shoulders 
the disearded burden of life's infinité weariness and 
woes. 

He was thankless ; for he had grown tired of this 
jËPuitless labour, this abortive combat; he had 
grown tired of seeking credence and being de- 
rided for his pains, while other men prostituted 
their powers to base use and public gain, receiving 
as their wages honour and applause ; he had grown 
tired of toiling to give beauty and divinity to a world 
which knew them not when it beheld them. 
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He had grown tired, though he was yet young, 
and had strength, and had passion, and had man- 
hood. Tired — utterly, because he was destitute of 
ail things save his genius, and in that none were 
found to believe. 

" I hâve tried ail things, and there is nothing of 
any worth." It does not need to hâve worn the 
impérial purples and to be l}ing d}ing in old âge 
to know thus much in ail truth and ail bitterness. 

" Why did they give me back my Ufe ? " he 
said in his heart, as he turned aside from the 
risen Sun. 

He had striven to do justly with this strange, 
fleeting, unasked gift of existence, which comes, 
already warped, into our hands, and is broken by 
death ère we can set it straight. 

He had not spent it in riot or madness, in lewd 
love or in gambling greed ; he had been govemed 
by great desires, though thèse had been fruitless, 
and had spent his strength to a great end, though 
this had been never reached. 

As he turned jBrom looking out upon th^ swollen 
stream that rushed beneath his Windows, his eyes 
feU upon the opposite wall, where the white shapes 
of his cartoons were caught by the awakening 
Sun. 



undefiled. 

Amongst them there was one colossal form, on 
wliich the sun poured with its fiill radiance. 

This was the form of a captive grinding at a mill- 
stone ; the majestic symmetrical supple form of a 
man who was also a god. 

In his naked limbs there was a suprême power ; 
in his glance there was a divine command ; his head 
was lifted as though no yoke could ever lie on that 
proud neck ; his foot seemed to spum the earth as 
though no mortal tie had ever boimd him to the 
sod that human steps bestrode : yet at the com- 
mill he laboured, grinding wheat like the patient 
blinded oxen that toiled beside him. 

For it was the great ApoUo in Pherœ. 

The hand which awoke the music of the sphères 
had been blood-stained with murder; the beauty 
which hajj the light and lustre of the sim had been 
darkened withpassion and with crime ; the will which 
no other on earth or in heaven could withstand had 
been bent under the chastisement of Zeus. 

He whose glance had made the black and barren 
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slopes of Delos to laugh with fniitfulness and glad- 
ness, — ^he whose prophétie sight beheld ail things 
past, présent, and to corne, the fate of ail unbom 
races, the doom of ail unspent âges, — he, the Far- 
Strikîng King, laboured hère beneath the curse of 
crime, greatest of aU the gods, and yet a slave. 

In ail the hills and vales of Greece his lo psean 
sonnded still. 

TJpon his holy mountains there still arose the 
smoke of fires of sacrifice. 

With dance and song the Delian maidens still 
hailed the divinity of Lêtô's son. 

The waves of the pure lonian air still rang for 
ever with the name of Delphinios. 

At Pytho and at Clarus, in Lycia and in Phokis, 
his oracles still breathed forth upon their fiât 
terror or hope into the lives of men ; and still in 
aU the virgin forests of the world the wild beasts 
honoured him wheresoever they wandered, and the 
lion and the boar came at his bidding from the 
déserts to bend their free necks and their wills of 
fire meekly to bear his yoke in Thessaly.^ 

Yet he laboured hère at the com-mill of Ad- 
metus ; and watching him at his bondage there 
stood the slender, slight, wing-footed Hermès, 
with a slow, mocking smile upon his knavish lips. 



thy wealth and thy dominion over the flocks and 
the herds ? For seven chords strung on a shell — 
for a melody not even thine own ! For a lyre out- 
shone by my sjrinx hast thou sold ail thine empire 
to me. Will hum an ears give heed to thy song 
now thy sceptre has passed to my hands? Im- 
mortal music only is left thee, and the vision fore- 
seeing the future. O god ! O hero ! O fool ! what 
shall thèse profit thee now ?" 

Thus to the artist by whom they had been be- 
gotten the dim white shapes of the deities spoke. 
Thus he saw them, thus he heard, whilst the pale 
and watery sunlight lit up the form of the toiler in 
Pherse. 

For even as it was with the divinity of Delos, so 
is it likewise with the genius of a man, which, being 
bom of a god, yet is bound as a slave to the grind- 
stone. Since even as Hermès mocked the Lord of 
the TJnerring Bow, so is genius mocked of the 
world, when it has bartered the herds, and the grain, 
and the rod that metes wealth, for the seven chords 
that no ear, dully mortal, can hear. 
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And as he looked upon this sj^nbol of his life, 
the captivity and the calamity, the strength and the 
slayery of his existence overcame him ; and for the 
first hour since he had been bom of a woman 
Arslàn buried his face in his hands and wept. 

He could bend great thoughts to take the shapes 
that he chose, as the chained god in Pherœ bound 
the strong kings of the désert and forest to carry 
his yoke; yet, like the god, he likewise stood 
fettered to the mill to grind for bread. 
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CHAPTER VI. 




VALLEY long and narrow, shut out from 
the rest of the living world by the ramparts 
of stonathat rose on either side to touch 
the clouds ; dense forests of pines, purple as night, 
where the erl-king rode and the bear-king reigned; 
at one end mountains, mist, and gloom, at the 
other end the océan ; brief days with the sun shed 
on a world of snow, in which the sounds of the 
winds and the moans of the wolves alone wcre 
heard in the solitude; long nights of marvellous 
magnificence with the stars of the arctic zone 
glowing with an nnbearable lustre' above a sea of 
phosphorescent fire; those were Arslàn'a^lftrliest 
memories — ^those had made him what he was. 

In that pine-clothed Norwegian vaUey, opening 
to the sea, there were a few homesteads gathered 
together round a little wooden church, with great 
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torrents falling above them, and a profound loneli- 
ness around; severed by more than a day*s joumey 
from any other of the habitations of men. 

There a simple idyllic life rolled slowly on through 
the late and lovely spring times, when the waters 
loosened and the seed sprouted, and the white 
blossoms broke above the black ground : through 
the short and glorious summers, when the chil- 
dren's eyes saw the elves kiss the roses, and the 
fairies float on the sunbeam, and the maidens 
braided their fair hair with blue comflowers to 
dance on the eve of St. John : through the long 
and silent winters, when an almost continuai night 
brooded over ail things, and the thunder of the 
océan alone answered the war of the wind-tom 
forests, and the blood-red blaze of the northem 
light gleamed over a white still mountain world, 
and within doors, by the warm wood fire, the 
youths sang Scandinavian ballads, and the old 
people told strange Sagas, and the mothers, rock- 
ing their new-born sons to sleep, prayed God for 
mercy to hâve on ail human lives drowning at sea 
and frozen in the snow. 

In this Alpine valley, hidden amidst stupendous 
walls of stone, bottomless précipices, and summits 
that touched the clouds, there was a cottage even 
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passed in a town as a student ; and he had wedded 
a neighbour who, like himself, had known no other 
home than this one village. He was gentle, patient, 
simple, and fuU of tendemess ; he worked like his 
people ail the week through, in the open weather, 
amongst his fniit-trees, his little breadth of pastur- 
age, his herb-garden, and his few sheep. On the 
seventh day he preached to tiie people the creed 
that he himself believed in with ail tiie fond, nn- 
questioning, implicit faith of tiie voung children 
who lifted to him their round wondering eyes. 

He was good; he was old: in his simple needs 
and his undoubting hopes he was happy; ail the 
living things of his little world loved him, and he 
loved them. And fate lit on him to torture him, 
as it is its pleasure to torture the innocent. 

It sent him a daughter who was fair to sight, and 
had a voice like music; a form lithe and white, 
with hair of gold, and eyes like her own planets. 
She had never seen any other spot save her own 
Valley ; but she had the old Bersercker blood in her 
veins, and she was restless; the sea tempted her 
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with an intense power; she dèsirfd passionately, 
without knowing what she desired. 

The simple pastoral work, the peaceful household 
labours, the girls' garland of alpine flowers, the 
youths' singing in the brief rose twiUght, the saga 
told the thousandth time around the lamp in the 
deep mid-winter silence; thèse things would not 
suffice for her. The old Scandinavian madness 
was in her veins. And one day the sea tempted 
her too utterly ; beyond her strength, — ^as a lover, 
after a thousand vjjin entreaties, one day tempts a 
woman, and one day finds her weak. 

The sea vanquished her, and she went — whither? 

They hardly knew : to thèse old people the world 
that lay behind their mountain fortress was a blank. 
It might be a paradise ; it might be a prison. They 
could not teli. They suffered their sorrow meekly ; 
they never cursed her; they did not even curse 
their fate because they.had given life to a woman 
child. 

After awhile they heard of her. 

She wrote them tender and glowing words ; she 
was well, she was proud, she was glad, she had 
found those who told her that she had a voice 
which was as a gift of gold, and that she might sing 
in triumph to the nations. Such tidings came from 



said : perhaps only for the sin of désertion. 

The slow sait tears of âge fell on thèse glowing 
pages în which the heart of a young, vain-glorious, 
tender créature stamped itself ; but the old people 
never spoke of them to others. , " She is happy, it 
does not matter for us." This was ail they said, 
yet this gentle patience was a martyrdom too sharp 
to last ; when that year closed the mother was in 
her grave, and the old man left alone. 

The long silent winter came, lockingT the valley 
within its fortress of ice, severing it from ail the 
rest of the breathing human world ; and the letters 
ceased. He would not let them say that she had 
forgotten ; he chose to think that the severance was 
due to the wall of snow which was built up between 
them rather than to any division of her ingratitude 
and obHvion. 

The sweet sudden Norwegian spring came, ail the 
white and golden flowers breaking up from the hard 
crust of the soil, and ail the loosened waters rush- 
ing with a shout of liberty to join the sea. 

The summer followed with the red mountain 
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roses blossoming by the brooks, and the green 
mountain grasses blowing in the wind, with the 
music of the herd-bells ringing down the passes, 
and the sound of the fife and of the reed-pipe 
calling the maidens to the dance. 

In the midst of the summer, one night, when 
ail the stars were shining above the valley, and 
ail the children slept nnder the roofs with the 
swaUows, and not a soûl was stirring, save where 
hère and there a lover watched a light glow in 
some lattice undemeath the eaves, a half-dead 
woman dragged herself feebly under the lime-tree 
shadows of the pastor's house, and struck with a 
faint cry upon the door and fell at her father's 
feet, broken and senseless. Before the full day 
had dawned she had given birth to a maie child ; 
and died as her son's eyes opened to the moming 
light. 

He inherited no name, and they called him after 
his grandsire, Arslàn. 

When his dead daughter lay stretched before him 
in the sunlight, with her white large limbs folded 
to rest, and her noble fair face calm as a mask of 
marble, the old pastor knew little — ^nothing — of 
what her life through thèse two brief years had been. 
Her lips had scarcely breathed a word since she 
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love, or whether she had lost the public favour 
by some caprice of the public, whether she had 
been eminent or obscure in her career, whether it 
had abandoned her or she had abandoned it, he 
could not tell, and he knew too little of the world 
to be able to leam. 

That she had travelled her weary way homeward 
to her native mountains that her son might not 
perish amidst strangers, he knew ; but no more. 
Nor was more ever known by any living soûl. In 
life there are so many historiés which are like 
broken boughs that strew the ground after a storm, 
snapped short at either end, so that none know the 
crown of them nor the root. 

The child whom she had left grew in goodliness 
and strength and stature, until the people said that 
he was like that child-king, whom their hero 
Frithiof raised upon his buckler above the multi- 
tude : and who was not afraid, but boldly gripped 
the brazen shield, and smiled fearlessly at the 
noonday sun. 

He had his mother's golden Scandinavian beauty ; 
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the beauty of sculpture, white as the snow, of 
unusual height, and largely moulded ; and his free 
life amidst the ice fields and the pinewoods, and 
on the wild northern seas, developed both health 
and strength to their uttermost perfection. 

The.people admirpd and wondered at him ; they 
did not love him. The lad was cold, dauntless, 
silent ; he repelled their sympathies and disdained 
their pastimes. He chose rather to be by himself 
than with them. He was never cruel ; but he was 
never tender ; and when he did speak he spoke 
with a sort of éloquent scorn and caustic imagery 
that seemed to them extraordinary in one so 
young. But his grandfather loved him greatly; 
and reared him tenderly and wisely ; and braced 
him with a scholar's lore and with a mountaineer's 
exposure, so that both brain and body had their 
due. 

He was a simple childlike broken old man ; but 
in this vigorous youth that unfolded itself beside 
him his âge seemed to strike fresh roo,t and he had 
wisdom and skill enough to guide its development 
justly. The désire of his soûl was that his grand- 
son should succeed him in the spiritual charge of 
that tranquil valley, and thus escape the dire périls 
of the cities in which the mother*s Ufe had been 



peaceful future, he was silent. 

Moreover, he — who had never beheld boit the 
rude paintings on panels of pine that decorated the 
little red church under the firs and lindens, — ^he had 
the gift of art in him. 

He had few and rough means only with which 
to make his crude and unguided essays; but the 
delirium of it was on him, and the peasants of his 
village gazed awe-stricken and adoring before the 
things which he drew on every pièce of pine-wood, 
on every smooth breadth of sea-wom granité, on 
every bare surface of lime-washed wall that he 
could find at Hberty for his usage. 

When they asked him what, in his manhood, he 
would do, he said little. "I wiU never leave the 
old man," he made answer ; and he kept his word. 
Up to his twentieth year he never quitted the 
valley. He studied deeply, after his own man- 
ner, but nearly ail his days werê passed in the 
open air alone ; in the pure cold air of the highest 
mountain summits, amidst the thunder of the 
furious torrents ; in the black recesses of lonely 
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forests, where none, save the wolf and the bear, 
wandered with him ; or away on the vast expansé 
of the sea, where the storm drove the great arctic 
waves like scourged sheep, and the huge breakers 
seized the shore as a panther its prey. 

On such a world as this, and in the mai:vellous 
nights of the north, his mind fed itself and gained 
its full powers. The feeble life of the old man 
held him to this lonely valley that seemed filled 
with the coldness, the mystery, the unutterable 
terror and majesty of the arctic pôle, to which it 
looked; but, unknown to him, it thua fettered 
him likewise where alone the genius in him could 
take its full shape and full stature. 

Unknown to him, in thèse years it took the depth, 
the strength, the patience, the melancholy, the 
virility of the North ; took thèse never to be lost 
again. 

In the twentieth winter of his life an avalanche 
enguKed the pastor's house, and the little church 
by which it stood ; covering both beneath a 
moimtain of earth and snow and rock and riven 
trees. Some of the timbers withstood the shock, 
and the roof remained standing uncrushed above 
their heads. The avalanche fell some little time 
after midnight: there were only présent in the 



Kved in perpétuai daxkness without food or fuel, or 
any ray of light. 

The wooden clock stood erect, uninjured ; they 
could hear the hours go by in slow succession. 
The old man was peaceful and even cheerful ; 
praising God often; and praying that help might 
corne to his beloved one. But his strength could 
not hold out against the icy cold, the long hunger, 
the dreadful blank around. He died ère the first 
day had whoUy gone by, at even-song ; saying still 
that he was content, and still praising God who 
had rewarded his innocence with shame, and recom- 
pensed his service with agony. For two more 
days and nights, Arslàn remained in his living 
tomb, enshrouded in etemal gloom, alone with the 
body of his grandfather, stretching out his hands 
ever and again to meet that icy touch rather than 
be without companionship. 

On the moming of the third day the people of 
the village, who had laboured ceaselessly, reached 
him ; and he was saved. 

As soon as the spring broke, he left the valley 
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and passed over the mountains, seeking a new 
world. His old familiar home had become hateful 
to him ; he had no tie to it save two low graves, 
still snow-covered underneath a knot of tall stone- 
pines ; the Norsc passion of wandering was in his 
veins as it had been in his mother*s before him ; he 
mutely desired freedom, colour, knowledge, art, 
famé, as she had desired them, and he went : 
tm'ning his face £rom that lowly green nest lying 
like a lark's between the hills, 

He did not go as youth mostly goes, blind with 
a divine dream of triumph : he went, consciously, to 
a bitter combat as the sea kings of old, whose blood 
ran in his veins, and whose strength was in his 
limbs, had gone to war, setting their prow hard 
against the sharp sait waves and in the teeth of an 
adverse wind. 

He was not without money, The pastor, indeed, 
had died almost penniless; he had been always 
poor, and had given the little he possessed to those 
still poorer. But the richest landowner in the vil- 
lage, the largest possessor of flocks and herds, 
dying childless, had bequeathed his farm and cattle 
to Arslàn; having loved the lad's dead mother 
silently and vainly. The value of thèse realised by 
sale gave to Arslàn, when he became his own 



temper compounded of poetry and of coldness, of 
enthusiasm and of scepticism; his one passion a 
suprême ambition, pure as snow in its instinct, but 
half savage in its intensity. 

From that spring, when he had passed away 
from his birthplace as the winter snows were melt- 
ing on the mountain sides, and the mountain 
flowers were putting forth their earKest buds under 
the pine boughs, imtil the time that he now stood 
solitary, starving, and hopeless before the mocking 
eyes of his Hermès, twelve years had run their 
course, and ail through them he had never once 
again beheld his native land. 

. Like the Scandinavian Régner, he chose rather 
to perish in the folds, and by the fangs, of the 
snakes that devoured him than retum to his coun- 
try with the confession of defeat. And despite 
the powers that were in him, his life had been a 
failure, an utter failure — as yet. 

In his early youth he had voyaged often, with 
men who went to the extrême north in search of 
skins and such poor trade as they could drive with 
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Esquimaux or Koraks ; he had borne their dangers 
and their povei;ty, their miseries and their famine, 
for sake of seeing what they saw; — the pathless 
océans of the ice realm, the trailing pines alone in 
a white snow world, the red moon fantastic and 
horrible in a sky of steel, the homed clouds of 
reindeer rushing tlirough the endless night, the 
arch of the aurora spanning the heavens with 
their fire. He had passed many seasons of his 
boyhood in the silence, the solitude, the etemal 
désolation, and the mute mystery of that Arctic 
world, which for no man has either sjonpathy or 
story; and in a way he hàd loved it, and was 
often weary for it ; in a way its spirit remained with 
him always ; and its inexorable coldness, its pitiless 
indifférence to men's wants and weakness, its lone- 
liness and its purity, and its scom, were in ail the 
Works of his hand ; blended in a strange union with 
the cruelty, and the voluptuousness, and the gor- 
geousness of colour, which gave to everj^thing he 
touched the glow and the temper of the east. 

Thus, what he did pleased none ; being for one 
half the world too chill, and being for the other half 
too sensual. 

The world had never believed in him ; and he 
found himself in the height and the maturity of his 



its t}Tannies, 

He had studied humanity in ail its phases; he 
had studied form with ail the rigid care that it 
requires; he had studied colour in almost every 
land that lies beneath the Sun; he had studied 
the passions in ail their deformities, as well as in 
ail their beauties; he had spared neither himself 
nor others in pursuit of knowledge. He had tried 
most vices, he had seen ail miseries, he had spared 
himself no spectacle, however loathsome; he had 
turned back from no license, however undesired, 
that could give him insight into or empire over 
human raptures and affliction. Neither did he 
spare himself any labour however costly, however 
exhausting, to enrich his brain with that varied 
leaming, that multifarious science which he held 
needful to every artist who dared to désire great- 
ness. 

The hireling beauty of the wanton, the splen- 
dour of the sun and sea, the charnel lore of 
anatomy, the secrets of dead tongues and buried 
nations, the horrors of the lazar wards and pest- 
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houses, the glories of golden déserts and purple 
vineyards, the flush of love on a young girl's cheek, 
the rottenness of corruption on a dead man's limbs, 
the hellish riot of a brothel, the divine calm of an 
eastern night ; ail things alike he studied, without 
abhorrence as without delight, indiffèrent to ail 
save for one end, — knowledge and art. 

So entirely and undividedly did this possess him 
that it seemed to hâve left him without other pas- 
sions ; even as the surgeon dissects the fair lifeless 
body of some beautiful dead woman, regardless of 
loveliness or sex, only intent on the secret of dis- 
ease, the mystery of formation, which he seeks 
therein, so did he study the physical beauty of 
women and their mortal corruption, without other 
memories than those of art. He would see the 
veil fall from off the limbs of a créature lovely as 
a goddess, and would think only to him self — " How 
shall I render this so that on my canvas it shall 
live once more ? *^ 

One night, in the hot, close streets of Damascus, 
a man was stabbed, — a young Maronite — ^who lay 
dying in the roadway, without sign or sound, whilst 
his assassins fled ; the silver S}Tian moon shining 
full on his white and scarlet robe, his calm, up- 
tumed face, his lean hand knotted on the dagger he 
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down on the outstretched figure ; then drew his 
tablets out and sketched the serene, rigid face, the 
flowing, blood-soaked robes, the hungry animal 
mouthing at the wound. Another painter, his fami- 
lier friend, following on his steps, joined him a 
little later, and started from his side in horror — 

" My God ! what do you do there ? " he cried. 
" Do you not see ? — the man is dying." 

Arslàn looked up — " I had not thought of that,'* 
he answered. 

It was thus always with him. 

He was not cruel. To animais he was humane, 
to women gentle, to men serene ; but his art 
was before ail things with him, and with humanity 
he had little sympathy : and if he had passions, 
they had wakened no more than as the drowsy 
tigress wakes in the hot hush of noon, half indif- 
fèrent, half lustful, to strike fiercely what oomes 
before her, and then, having slain, couches herself 
and sleeps again. 

But for this absolute surrender of his life, his art 
had as yet recompensed him nothing. 
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Men did not believe in him ; what he wrought 
saddened and terrified them ; they turnéd aside to 
those who fed them on simpler and on sweeter food. 

His Works were great, but they were such as the 
public mind deems impious. They unveiled human 
corruption too nakedly, and they shadowed forth 
visions too exalted, and satires too unsparing, for 
them to be acceptable to the multitude. They were 
compounded of an idealism clear and cold as crystal, 
and of a reality cruel and voluptuous as love. They 
were penetrated with an acrid satire and an intense 
despair : the world caring only for a honied false- 
hood and a gilded gloss in every art, would hâve 
none of them. 

So for thèse twelve long years his labour had 
been waste, his efforts fruitless. Those years had 
been costly to him in- purse ; — ^travel, study, gold 
flung to fallen women, sums spent on faithless 
friends, utter indifférence to whosoever robbed him 
so long as he was left in peace to pursue lofty aims 
and high endeavours — ail thèse did their common 
work on wealth which was scanty in the press of 
the world, though it had appeared inexhaustible on 
the shores of the north sea. 

His labours also were costly, and they brought 

him no return. 
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His Works were seen by few, and thèse few were 
antagonistic to them. 

Ail ways to famé were closed to him, either b}^ 
the envy of other painters, or by the apathies and 
the antipathies of the nations themselves. In ail 
lands he was repulsed ; he roused the jealousy of 
his compeers and the terror of the multitudes. 
They hurled a'gainst him the old wom-out cry that 
the office of art was to give pleasure, not pain ; 
and when his money was gone, so that he could 
no longer, at his own cost, expose his works to the 
public gaze, they and he were alike obliterated from 
the public marts; they had always denied him famé, 
and they at last thrust him quickly into oblivion, 
and abandoned him to it without remorse, and even 
with contentment. 

He could, indeed, with the facile power of eye 
and touch that he possessed, hâve easily purchasèd 
a temporary ease and evanescent repute, if he had 
given the world from his pencil those thèmes for 
which it cared, and descended to the common 
sphères of common art. But he refused utterly to 
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do this. The best and greatest thing in him was 
his honesty to the genius wherewith he was gifted ; 
he refused to prostitute it ; he refuseid to do other 
than to tell the truth as he saw it. 

" This man blasphèmes ; this man is immoral/* 
his enemies had always hooted against him. It is 
what the world alwa}- s says of those who utter im- 
weleome truths in its unwilling ears. 

So the words of the old Skald by his own northem 
sea shores came to pass ; and at length, for the sake 
of art, it came to this, that he perished for want of 
bread. 

For seven days he had been without food, 
except the winter berries which he broke off the 
trees without, and such handfuls of wheat as 
fell through the disjointed timbers of the ceil- 
ing, for whose possession he disputed with the 
rats. 

The sheer absolute poverty, which leaves the 
man whom it has seized without so much as even 
a crust wherewith to break his fast, is commoner 
than the world in gênerai ever dreams. For he 
was now so poor that for many months he had 
been unable to buy fresh canvas on which to work, 
and had been driven to chalk the outlines of the 
innumerable fancies that pursued him upon the 



so long iinavailing, that he had discarded it in a 
contemptuous despair. 

He accepted his fate, seeing nothîng strange in 
'it, and nothing pitiable; since many better men 
than he had borne the like. He could not hâve 
altered it without beggary or theft, and he thought 
either of thèse worse than itself. 

There were hecatombs of grain, bursting their 
sacks, in the lofts above ; but when, once on eaeh 
eighth day, the maltster owning them sent his men 
to fetch some from the store, Arslàn let the boat 
be moored against the wall, be filled with barley, 
and be pushed away again down the current, without 
saying once to the rowers, " Wait ; I starve ! " 

And yet, though like a miser amidst his gold, his 
body starved amidst the noble shapes and the great 
thoughts that his brain conceived and his hand 
called into substance, he never once dreamed of 
abandoning for any other the career to which he 
had dedicated himseK from the earliest days that 
his bo}dsh eyes had watchéd the fires of the Arctic 
lights glow above the winter seas. 
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Art was to him as motlier, brethren, mistress, 
offspring, religion — ail that other men hold dear. 
He had none of thèse, he desired none of them ; 
and liis genius suffieed to him in their stead. 

It was an intense and reckless egotism, made 
alike cruel and sublime by its intensity and purity, 
like the egotism of a mother in her child. To it, 
as the mother to her child, he would hâve sacri- 
ficed every living créature ; but to it also, like her, 
he would hâve sacrificed his very existence as im- 
hesitatirigly. But it was an egotism which, though 
merciless in its tyranny, was as pure as snow in 
its impersonality ; it was untainted by any grain 
of avarice, of vanity, of selfish désire ; it was inde- 
pendent of ail sympathy; it was simply and in- 
tensely the passion for immortality : — that sublime 
selfishness, that superb madness, of ail great 
minds. 

Art had taken him for its own, as Demeter, in 
the days of her désolation, took the child Demo- 
phoon to nurture.him as her own on the food of 
gods, and to plimge him through the fiâmes of a 
fire that would give him immortal life. As thé 
pusillanimous and sor^d fears of the mortal mother 
lost to the child for evermore the possession of 
Olympian joys and of perpétuai youth, so did the 



agûxkst the Mctamim of ômmistufeee : Ike t£d 
best to stzug^ free Crom the mortad boods âaî 
bomid hîm; and. as thedhOd Demof^iooii iKwmed 
for the great godde^ that had nmtared hîm, re- 
fiisii^ to be comhirtedy so did he tnm fixmi the 
base ecrnscdations oî the soises and the appetites^ 
and bdield erer before bis si^t the me&ble 
mjjestr of that Mater I>ol<»osa who once and for 
erer had anointed hîm as her oim. 

£Ten now as the strength retnmed to bis 
limbs and the warmth to bis reins, the old pas- 
sion, the old worship, retumed to him. 

The momentanr weakness which had assailed him 
passed away. He shook hîmself with a bitter im- 
patient scom for the feebleness into which he had 
been betrayed ; and glanced aronnd him still with a 
dnil wonder as to the strange chances which the 
past night had bronght. He was incrednions still ; 
he thonght that his fancv, heated bj long fasting, 
might hâve cheated him ; that he mnst bave dreamed; 
and that the food and fdel which he saw most snrely 
hâve been his own. 
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Yet reflection told him that this could not be ; 
he remembered that for several weeks his last coin 
had been spent ; that he had been glad ta gather 
the birds' winter berries to crush beneath his teeth, 
and gather the dropped corn from the floor to quiet 
the cahn of hunger ; that for many a day there 
had been no fire on the hearth, and that only 
a frame which long sunless northern winters had 
braced to such hardihood in early youth, had en- 
abled him to resist and endure the cold. There- 
fore, it must be charity. Charity ! — as the hateful 
truth came home to him, he met the eyes of the 
white, slender, winged Hermès : eyes that from out 
that colourless and smiling face seemed to mock 
him with a cruel contempt. 

His was the old, old story — ^the rod of wealth 
bartered for the empty shell that gave forth music. 

Hermès seemed to know it and to jeer him. 

Hermès, the mischief-monger, and the trickster 
of men ; the inventive god who spent his days in 
cajoling his brethren, and his nights in the mockery 
of mortals ; the messenger of heaven who gave Pan- 
dora to mankind ; Hermès, the etemal type of un- 
scrupulous Success, seemed to hâve voice and cry 
to him : — " Oh fool, fool, fool ! who listens for 
the music of the sphères and disdains the only 



stripped and plunged into the cold and turbulent 
stream. Its chillness and the combat of its current 
braced his nerves and cleared his brain. 

When he was clad, he left the grain-tower with 
the white forms of its gods upon its walls, and 
walked slowly down the bank of the river. Since 
life had been forced back upon him he knew that 
it was incumbent upon his manhood to support it 
by the toil of his hands if men would not accept 
the labour of his brain. 

Before, he had been too absorbed in his pursuit, 
too devoted to it, body and soûl, to seek to sustain 
existence by the sheer manual exertion which was 
the only thing that he had left untried for self-main- 
tenance. In a manner too he was too proud ; not 
too proud to labour, but too proud to easily endure 
to lay bare his needs to the knowledge of others. 
But now, human charity must hâve saved him ; a 
charity which he hated as the foulest insuit of his 
life ; and he had no chance save to accept it like 
a beggar bereft of ail shame, or to seek such work 
as would give him his daily bread. 
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So he went ; feebly, for he was still weak from 
the length of his famine. 

The country was well known to him, but the 
people not at ail. He had corne by hazard on 
the old ruin where he dwelt, and had stayed there 
full a year. 

Thèse sèrene blue skies, thèse pale mists, thèse 
corn-clad slopes, thèse fields of plenteous abun- 
dance, thèse quiet homesteads, thèse fruit-harvests 
of this Norman plain were in a contrast intense, 
yet soothing, to ail that his life had known. Thèse 
old quaint cities, thèse little villages that seemed 
always hushed with the sound of bells, thèse quiet 
streams on whieh the calm sunlight slept so peace- 
fully, thèse green and golden lands of plenty that 
stretched away to the dim grey distant sea, — ail 
thèse had had a certain charm for him. 

« 

He had abided with them, partly because amidst 
them it seemed possible to live on a handful ' of 
wheat and a draught of water, unnoticed and im- 
pitied, partly because, having corne thither on foot 
through many lands and by long hardship, he had 
paused there weary and incapable of farther effort. 

Whilst the little gold he had had on him had 
lasted he had painted innumerable transcripts of its 
ancient buildings, and of its summer and autumnal 



huddled into the common ditch of the poor, the 
nameless, and the unclaimed, and that liis dead 
brain will only serve for soil to feed some little rank 
wayside poisonous weed, it will seldom seem of 
much moment in what earth the ditch be dug, by 
what feet the sward be trod. 

He went now on his way seeking work ; he did 
not care what, he asked for any that might serve to 
use such strength as hunger had left in him, and to 
give him his daily bread. But this is a gréât thing 
to demand in this world, and so he found it. 

They repulsed him everywhere. 

They had their own pepple in plenty, they had 
their sturdy, tough, weather-beaten women, who 
laboured ail day in rain, or snow, or storm, for a 
pittance, and they had thèse in larger numbers than 
their field-work needed. They looked at him 
askance ; this man with the eyes of aretic blue and 
the grave gestures of a king, who only asked to 
labour as the lowest amongst them. He was a 
stranger to them ; he did not speak their tongue 
with their accent ; he looked, with that white beauty 
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and that lofty stature, as though he could crush 
them in the hollow of his hand. 

They would hâve none of him. 

" He brings misfortune ! '* they said amongst 
themselves ; and they would hâve none of him. 

He had an evil name with them. They said at 
eventide by their wood-fires that strange things had 
been seen since he had corne to the granary by the 
river. 

Once he had painted, from the pretty face of a 
stonecutter's little fair son, a study of the won- 
drous child Zagreus gazing in the fatal mirror ; the 
child was laughing, and happy, and healthful at 
noon, crowned with carnations and river lilies, and 
by sunset he was dead — dead like the flowers that 
were stiU amongst his curls. 

Once a girl had hired herself as model to him 
for an Egyptian wanton, haK a singer and half a 
gipsy — handsome, lithe, fantastic, voluptuous : the 
very night she left the granary she was drowned in 
Crossing a wooden bridge of the river, which gave 
way under the heavy tramp of a fantoccini player 
who accompanied her. 

Once he had sketched, for the corner of an 
oriental study, a rare-plumaged bird of the south, 
which was the idol of a. water-carrier of the dis- 
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The boy's death had been from a sudden seizure 
of one of the many ills of infancy ; the dancing- 
girl's had corne from a common accident due to the 
rottenness of old worn water-soaked timber; the 
mocking-bird*s had arisen from the cruelty of cap- 
tivity and the chills of northem winds; ail had 
been the resuit of simple accident and of natural 
circumstanoe. But they had sufficed to fill with 
horror the minds of a peasantry always bigoted and 
strongly prejudiced against every stranger; and it 
became to them a matter of implicit credence that 
whatsoever living thing should be painted by the 
artist Arslàn would assuredly never survive to see 
the rising of the morrow's sun. 

In conséquence, for leagues around they shunned 
him ; not man, nor woman, nor child would sit to 
him as models ; and now, when he sought the wage 
of a daily labour amongst them, he was everywhere 
repulsed. He had long repulsed human sympathy, 
and in its tum it repulsed him. 

At last he turned and retraced his steps, baffled 
and wearied ; his early habits had made him fami- 
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liar with ail manner of agricultural toil ; he would 
hâve done the task of the sower, the herdsman, the 
hewer of wood, or the chareoal-bumer ; but they 
would none of them believe this of one with his 
glance and his aspect : and solicitation was new to 
his lips and bitter there as gall. 

He took his way back along the line of the river ; 
the beauty of the dawn had gone, the day was only 
now chilly, heavy with a rank moisture from the 
steaming soil. Broken boughs and uprooted bushes 
were floating on the turgid water, and over ail the ' 
land there hung a sullen fog. 

The pressure of the air, the humidity, the colour- 
less stillness /that reigned throughout, weighed on 
lungs which for a score of years had only breathed 
the pure strong rarified air of the north ; he longed 
with a sudden passion to be once more amidst his 
native mountains under the clear steel-like skies, 
and beside the rush of the vast wild seas. Were 
it only to die as he looked on them, it were better 
to die there than hère. 

He longed, as men in déserts thirst for drink, for 
one breath of the strong sait air pf the north, one 
sight of the bright keen sea-bom sun as it leapt at 
dawn from the waters. 

The crisp cold nights, the heavens which shone 



sabre cleft the darkness ; ail thèse came back to 
him beloved and beautiful in ail their cruelty, de- 
sired by him, with a sick longing for their fresh- 
ness, for their fierceness, for their freedom. 

As he dragged his tired limbs through the 
grasses and looked eut upon the sullen stream that 
flowed beside him, an oar struck the water, a flat 
black boat drifted beneath the bank, a wild swan 
disturbed rose with a hiss from the sedges. 

The boat was laden with gram ; there was only 
one rower in it, who steered by a string wound 
round her foot. 

She did not lift her face as she went by him ; 
but her bent brow and her bosom grew red, and 
she eut the water with a swifter, sharper stroke; 
her features were tumed from him by that move- 
ment of her head, but he saw the eastem outline 
of the cheek and chin, the embrowned velvet of 
the skin, the half-bare beauty of the heaving chest 
and supple spine bent back in the action of the 
oars, the long slender arched shape of the naked 
foot, round which the cord was twined ; — their 
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contour and their coloxir struck him with a sudden 
surprise. 

He had seen such oftentimes, eastwards, on the 
banks of golden rivers, treading, with such feet 
as thèse, the sands that were the dust of count- 
less nations ; bearing, on such shoulders as thèse, 
earthen water-vases that might hâve served the 
feasts of Pharaohs ; showing such limbs as thèse 
against the curled palm branches and the deep blue 
sky upon the desert's edge. 

But hère ! — a face of Asia amongst the corn- 
iauds of Northern France? It éeemed to him 
strange ; he looked after her with wonder. 

The boat went on down the stream without anj 
pause ; the seuils cleaving the heavy tide with re- 
gular and resolute monotony ; the golden piles of 
the grain and the brown form of the bending figure 
soon hidden in the clouds of river-mist. 

He watched her, only seeing a beggar-girl row- 
ing a skiflf full of corn down a sluggish stream. 
There was nothing to tell him that he was looking 
upon the saviour of his body from the thralls of 
death ; if there had been, in his mood, then, he would 
hâve cursed her. 

The boat glided into the fog which closed behind 
it : a flock of water-birds swam out from the rushes 
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over the chance piunder ; a large rat stôle amidst 
them unnoticed by them in their exultation, and 
seized their leader and bore h\m struggling and 
beating the air with, blood-stained wings away to a 
hole in the bank ; a mongrel dog, prowling on the 
shore, hearing the wild duck's cries, splashed into 
the sedges, and swam ont and gripped the rat by 
the neck in bold sharp fangs, and bore both rat and 
bird, bleeding and dying, to the land ; the owner of 
the mongrel, a peasant, making ready the ground 
for colza in . the low-ljring fields, snatched the duck 
from the dog to bear it home for his own eating, 
and kicked his poor beast in the ribs for having 
ventm'ed to stray without leave and to do him ser- 
vice without permission. 

" The dulcet harmony of the world's benignant 
law ! " thought Arslàn, as he tumed aside to enter 
the stone archway of his own desolate dwelling, 
"To live one must slaughter — ^what life can I 
take ? '' 

At that moment the setting sun pierced the 
heavy veil of the vapour, and glowed through 
the fog. 
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The boat, now distant, glided for a moment into 
the ruddy haze, and was visible ; the water around 
it, like a lake of flame, the white steam above it, 
like the smoke of a sacrifice fire. 

Then the sun sank, the mists gathered closely 
once more, ail light faded, and the day was dead. 

He felt stifled and sick at heart as he retumed 
along the reedy shore towards his dreary home. He 
wondered dully why his life would not end : since 
the world would hâve none of him, neither the work 
of his brain nor the work of his hands, it seemed 
that he had no place in it. 

He was half resolved to lie down in the water 
there, amongst the reeds, and let it flow over 
his face and breast, and kiss him softly and 
coldly into the sleep of death. He had desired 
this many times; what held him back from its 
indulgence was not " the child within us that fears 
death/' of which Plato speaks; he had no such 
misgiving in him, and he believed death to be a 
simple rupture and end of ail things, such as any 
man had right to seek and summon for himself ; it 
was rather that the passion of his art was too strong 
in him, that the power to create was too intense in 
him, so that he could not willingly consign the forces 
and the fantasies of his brain to that annihilation 
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him as his painting-room, ne saw a fresîi lire of logs 
upon the hearth, whose leaping flames lighted the 
place with cheerful colour, and he saw on the stone 
bench fresh food, sufficient to last several days, and 
a brass flagon filled with wine. 

A curions émotion took possession of him as he 
looked. It was less surprise at the fact, for his 
sensés told him that it was the work of some charity 
which chose to hide itself, than it was wonder as to 
who, in this strange land, where none would even 
let him eam his daily bread, knew enough or cared 
enough to supply his necessities thus. And with 
this there arose the same intolérant bittemess of 
the dégradation of alms, the same ungrateful hatred 
of the succour that seemed to class him amongst 
beggars, which had moved him when he had 
awakened with the dawn. 

He felt neither tendemess nor gratitude, he was 
only conscious of humiliation. 

There were in him a certain coldness, strength, 
and indifférence to sj^mpathy, which, whilst they 
made his greatness as an artist, made his caUous- 
ness as a man. It might hâve been sweet to 
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others to find themselves thus remembered and 
pitied by another at an hour when their forces 
were spent, their fate fiiendless, and their hopes 
ail dead. But it was not so to him, he only 
felt like the désert animal which, wounded, re- 
pulses every healing hand, and only seeks. to 
die alone. 

There was only one vulnérable, one tender 
nerve in him, and this was the instinct of his 
genius. He had been nurtured in liardihood, and 
had drawn in endurance with every breath of his 
native air ; he would hâve borne physical ills with- 
out one visible pang, and would hâve been indif- 
fèrent to ail mortal suffering ; but for the powers in 
him, for the art he adored, he had a child's weak- 
ness, a woman's softness. 

He could not bear to die without leaving behind 
his life some work the world would cherish. 

Call it foUy, call it madness, it is both : the ivory 
Zeus that was to give its sculptor immortality, lives 
but in tradition ; the bronze Athene, that was to 
guard the Pirœus in etemal liberty, bas long been 
levelled with the dust ; yet with every âge the artist 
still gives life for famé, still cries " Lèt my body 
perish, but make my work immortal ! " 

It was this in him now which stirred his heart 



— ^it would be possible for him to keep alive those 
dreams, that strength, by which he still believed it 
in him to compel his famé from men. 

He stood before the Phœbus in Pherœ, thinking ; 
it stung him with a bitter tonnent ; it humiliated 
him with a hateful burden — ^this debt which came 
he knew not whence, and which he never might be 
able to repay. And yet his heart was strangely 
moved ; it seemed to him that the fate which thus 
wantonly, and with such curions persistence, placed 
life back into his hands, must needs be one that 
would bear no common fruit. 

He opposed himseK no more to it. 

He bent his head and broke bread, and ate and 
drank of the red wine: — ^he did not thank God 
or man as he broke his fast ; he only looked 
in the mocking eyes ôf Hermès, and said in his 
heart: — 

" Since I must Uve, I will triumph." 

And Hermès smiled : Hermès the wise, who had 
bought and sold the générations of men so long ago, 
in the golden âge, and who knew so well how they 
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would barter away their greatness and their glad- 
ness, and their bodies and their soûls, for one 
sweet strain of his hoUow reed-pipe, for one sweet 
glance of his soulless Pandora's eyes. 

Hermès — Hermès the liar, Hermès the wise, — 
knew how men's oaths were kept. 
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" The désire of the moth for the star.'* 



CHAPTER I. 




T the close of that day Claudis Flamma 
discovered that he had been robbed — 
robbed more than once : he swore and 
raved and tore his hair for loss of a little bread 
and méat and oil and a flagon of red wine. 

He did not suspect his grand-daughter ; accusing 
her perpetually of sins of which she was innocent, 
he did not once associate her in thought with the 
one oflfence which she had committed. He thought 
that the window of his storehouse had been forced 
from the exterior; he made no doubt that his 
spoiler was some vagabond from one of the river 
barges. By such tramps his hen-house and his 
apple-lofts had often previously been invaded. 

She heard his lamentations and imprécations in 
unbroken silence; he did not question her; and 
without a lie she was able to keep her secret. In 




had really eamed a thousand times over by her 
service; her mind was not sufficiently instructed, 
and was of tbo truthful a mould to be capable of the 
deft plea of a sopliistr5% 

She could dare the thing ; and do it, and hold her 
peace about it, though she should be scourged to 
speak ; but she could not tamper with it to excuse 
it to herself ; for this she had ^either the cunning 
nor the cowardice. 

Why had she done it ? — done for a stranger what 
no pressure of need had made her do for her own 
wants? She did not ask herself; she folio wed her 
instinct. He allured her with his calm and kingly 
beauty, which was like nothing else her eyes had 
ever seen ; and she was drawn by an irrésistible 
attraction to this life which she had bought at the 
price of her own from the gods. Yet stronger even 
than this sudden human passion which had entered 
into her was her dread lest he whom she had 
ransomed from death should know of his debt to 
her, 

Under such a dread, she ne ver opened her lips to 
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anyone on this thing which she had done. Silence 
was natural to her ; she spoke so rarely, that many 
in the province believed her to be dumb ; no sym- 
pathy had ever been shown to her to woo her to 
disclose either the passions that burned latent in 
her veins, or the tenderness that trembled stifled in 
her heart. 

Thrice again did she take food and fuel to the 
water-tower undetected, both by the man whom she 
robbed, and the man whom she succoured. Thrice 
again did she find her way to the desolate chamber 
in its owner's absence and refill the empty platters 
and warm afresh the cold blank hearth. Thrice 
again did Claudis Flamma note the diminution of 
his stores, and burnish afresh his old rusty fowling- 
piece, and watch half the night on his dark stair- 
case, and prépare with his own hands a jar of 
poisoned honey and a bag of poisoned wheat, which 
he placed, with a cruel chuckle of grim glee, to 
tempt the eyes of his spoilers. 

But the spoiler, being of his own household, saw 
this trap set, and was aware of it. 

In a week or two the need for thèse acts which 
she hated ceased. She learned that the stranger 
for whom she thus risked her body and soûl, had 
found a boatman's work upon the water which, 



as she went through the meadows and hedgerows she 
was glad to crush in her teeth the tender shoots of 
the briars, and the acrid berry of the brambles, she 
never again, unbidden, tojiched so much as a 
mouldy crust thrown ont to be eaten by the 
poultry. 

Flamma, counting his possessions greedily night 
and moming, blessed the saints for the renewed 
safety of his dwelling, and east forth the poisoned 
wheat as a thank-oflfering to the maie birds who 
were for ever flying to and fro their nested mates 
in the leafless boughs above the earliest violets, 
and whose little throats were strangled even in their 
glad flood of nuptial song, and whose soft bright 
eyes grew dull in death ère even they had looked 
upon the springtide sun. 

For it was ever thus that Folle-Farine saw men 
praise God. 

She took their death to her own door, sorrowing 
and full of remorse. 

" Had I never stolen the food, thèse birds might 
never hâve perished/' she thought, as she saw the 
rosy throats of the robins and bullfinches tumed 
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upward in death on the turf. She blamed herself 
bitterly with an aching heart. 

The fatality which makes human crime recoil on 
the innocent créatures of the animal world oppressed 
her with its heavy and hideous injustice. Their 
God was good, they said : yet for her sin and her 
grandsire's greed the harmless song-birds died by 
the score in tonnent. 

"Howshall a God be good who is not just?" 
she thought. 

In this mute young lonely soûl of hers Nature 
had sown a strong passion for justice, a strong 
instinct towards what was righteous. As the germ 
of a plant bom in darkness underground will, by 
sheer instinct, uncurl its colourless tendrils, and 
thrust them through crevices and dust, and the 
close structure of mortared stones, until they reach 
the light and grow green and strong in it, so did 
her nature strive, of its own accord, through the 
gloom enveloping it, towards those moral laws which 
in ail âges and ail lands remain the same, no 
matter what deity be worshipped, or what creed be 
called the truth. 

Her nascent mind was darkened, oppressed, be- 
wildered, perplexed, even like the plant which forcing 
itself upward from its cellar opens its leaves not in 



With most days she took her grandsire's boat to 
and fro the town, fetching or carrying ; there was no 
mode of transit so cheap to Tiitti as this, whose only 
cost was her fatigue. With each passage up and 
down the river, she passed by the dwelling of 
Arslàn. 

Sometimes she saw him; once or twice, in the 
twilight, he spoke to her ; she only bent her head 
to hide her face from him, and rowed more 
quickly on her homeward way in silence. At other 
times, in his absence, and when she was safe from 
any détection, she entered the dismal solitudes 
wherein he laboured, and gazed in rapt and awed 
amazement at the shapes that were shadowed forth 
upon the walls. 

The service by which he gained his daily bread 
was on the waters, and took him often leagues away 
— simple hardy toil, amongst fishers and canal- 
carriers and bargemen. But it left him some few 
days, and ail his nights, free for art ; and never in 
ail the j^ears of his leisure had his fancy conceived 
and his hand created more exquisite dreams and 
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more splendid phantasies than now in this bitter 
and cheerless time, when he laboured amidst the 
poorest for the bare bread of life. 

" De belles choses peuvent se faire dans une 
cave ; '* and in truth the gloom of the cellar gives 
birth to an art more sublime than the light of the 
palace can ever beget. 

Suffering shortens the years of the artist, and kills 
him oftentimes ère his prime be reached ; but in 
suffering alone are ail great works conceived. The 
sensés, the passions, the luxuries, the lusts of the 
flesh, the delirium . of the desires, the colours, the 
mélodies, the fragrance, the indolences, — ail that 
make the mère " living of life " delightful, ail go to 
enrich and to deepen the human genius which steeps 
itself in them ; but it is in exile from thèse that 
alone it can rise to its greatest. 

The grass of the Holy River gathers perfume 
from the marvellous suns, and the moonless nights, 
and the gorgeous bloom of the east, from the 
aromatic breath of the léopard and the perfume of 
the fallen pomegranate, and the sacred oil that floats 
in the lamps, and the caress of the girl-bathers' feet, 
and the myrrh-dropping unguents that glide from 
the maidens' bare limbs in the moonlight, — the 
grass holds and feeds on them ail. But not till the 
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but it can never be at its greatest until one serpent, 
with merciless fangs, bas bitten it through and 
througb, and impregnated it with passion and with 
poison, — that one deathless serpent which is 
Memory. 

Arslàn had never been more ceaselessly pursued 
by innumerable phantasies, and never had given to 
thèse a more terrible force, a more perfect utterance, 
than now, when the despair which possessed him 
was absolute, — when it seemed to him that he had 
striven in bis last strife with fate, and been thrown 
never to rise again, — when he kept bis body ahve 
by such souUess ceaseless labour as that of the oxen 
in the fields, — when he saw every hour drift by, 
barren, sullen, painful, — ^when only some dull yet 
staunch instinct of virility held him back from 
taking bis own life in the bleak horror of thèse 
fruitless days, — ^when it seemed to him that bis 
oath before Hermès to make men call him famous 
was idle as the sigh of a désert wind through the 
hollow ears of a skull bleaching white on the sand. 

Yet he had never done greater things, — never in 
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the long years through which he had pursued and 
studied art. 

With the poor wage that he eamed by labour he 
bought by degrees the tools and pigments lacking 
to him, and Uved on the scantiest and simplest 
food, that he might hâve wherewith to render into 
shape and colour the imaginations of his brain. 

And it was on thèse that the passionate, wonder- 
ing, half-blinded eyes of Folle-Farine looked with 
awe and adoration in those lonely hours when, in 
his absence, she stole into his chamber, and touching 
nothing, scarcely daring to breathe aloud, crouched 
on the bare pavement mute and motionless, and 
afraid with a fear that was the sweetest happiness 
her brief youth had ever known. 

Though her own kind had neglected and pro- 
scribed her, with one accord, there had been enough 
in the little world surrounding her to feed the Ima- 
ginative sensés latent in her, — £nough of the old 
mediseval fancy, of the old ecclesiastical beauty, of 
the old monastic spirit, to give her a consciousiiess, 
though a dumb one, of the existence of art. 

Untaught though she was, and hamessed to the 
dreary miU-wheel round of a hard physical toil, she 
yet had felt dimly the charm of the place in which 
she dwelt. 
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carved in a thousand fashions, — wliere the graccful 
and the grotesque and the terrible were mingled 
in an inextricable, and yet exquisite, confusion, — 
where the grey squat jug that went to the well, 
and the jolting beam to which the clothes' Une 
was fastened, and the creaking sign that swung 
above the smallest wine-shop, and the wooden 
gallery on which the poorest troll hung out her 
many-coloured rags, had ail some trace of a dead 
art, some fashioning by a dead hand, — ^where ail 
thèse were, it was not possible for any créature 
dowered by nature with any poetic instinct to re- 
main utterly unmoved and unawakened in their 
midst. 

Of the science and the exécution of art she was 
still absolutely ignorant; the powers by which it 
was created still seemed a magie incompréhensible, 
and not human ; but its meaning she felt with that 
intensity which is the truest homage of ail homage 
to its influence. 

Day after day, therefore, she retumed and gazed 
on the three gods of forgetfulness, and on ail the 
innumerable forms and fables which bore them 
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Company ; the virgin field of her unfilled mind re- 
ceiving the seeds of thought and of fancy that were 
scattered so largely in this solitude, lying waste, 
bearing no harvest. 

Of thèse visits Arslàn himself knew nothing ; 
towards him her bold wild temper was softened to 
the shyness of a doe. 

She dreaded lest he should ever leam what she 
liad done; and she stole in and out of the old 
granary, iinseen by ail, with the swiftness and the 
stealthiness which she shared in common with other 
untamed animais which, like her, shunned ail man 
and woman kind. 

And this secret — ^in itself so innocent, yet for 
which she would at times blush in her loneliness, 
with a cruel heat that bumt over ail her face and 
frame — changed her life, transfigured it from its 
objectless, passionless, brutish dulness and mono- 
tony, into dreams and into desires. 

For the first time she had in her joy and fear ; 
for the first time she became human. 

Ail the week through he wrought perforée by 
night ; the great Windows stood wide open to the 
bright cold moons of early spring ; he worked only 
with black and white, using colour only at sunrise, 
or on the rare days of his leisure.. 
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moon and of the oil-lamp burning behind him. 

She saw thèse things grow from beneath bis 
hand, thèse mighty shapes created by him ; and he 
seemed to her like a god, with the power to beget 
worlds at his will, and ail human life in its full 
stature out from a little dust. 

The contrast of this strength, of this power which 
he wielded, with the helpless exhaustion of the body 
in which she had found him dying, smote her with 
a sorrow and a sweetness that were like nothing 
she had ever known. That a man could summon 
hosts at his command like this, yet perish for a 
crust ! — that fusion of omnipotence and powerless- 
ness, which is the saddest and the strangest of ail 
the sad strange things of genius, awoke an absorb- 
ing émotion in her dormant heaxt ! 

She watched him thus for hours in the long 
nights of a slow-footed spring, in whose mists and 
chills and heavy dews her inured frame took no 
more harm than did the green corn shooting 
through the furrows. 

She was a witness to his solitude. She saw the 
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fancies of his brain take fonn. She saw the sweep 
of his arm call up on the blank of the wall, or on 
the pale spaces of the canvas, thèse images which 
for her had alike such majesty and such mystery. 
She saw the faces beam, the eyes smile, thé dancing- 
women rise, the foliage uncurl, the gods corne forth 
from the temples, the nereids glide through the 
moonlit waters, at his command, and beneath his 
touch. 

She saw him also in those moments when, con- 
ceiving no eyes to be upon him, this man, whom 
mankind denied, loosened rein to the bitterness 
in him ; and, standing weary and heartsick be- 
fore thèse créations for which his génération had 
no sight, and no homage, let the agony of constant 
failure, of continuai defeat, overcome him,» and 
cursed aloud the madness which possessed him, which 
drove him on for ever in this ungrateful service, 
and would not let him do as other men did — ^tell 
the world lies, and take its payment out in gold. 

Until now she had hated ail things, grieved for 
none, unless, indeed, it were for a gaUed ox toiling 
wounded and tortured on the field; or a trapped 
bird, shrieking in the still midnight woods. 

But now, watching him, hearing him, a passionate 
sorrow for a human sorrow possessed her. And to 



those serene deep-lidded eyes, which looked so 
often past her at the dark night skies ; of those 
Kthe and massive limbs, like the limbs of the 
gladiator that yonder on the wall strained a lion to 
his breast in the deadly embrace of combat. 

She gazed at him until she loved him with the 
intense passion of a young and ignorant life, into 
whose gloom no love had ever entered. With this 
love the instinct of her womanhood arose, amid 
the ignorance and savagery of her nature ; and she 
crouched perpetually under the screen of the long 
grass to hide her vigil, and whenever his eyes 
looked from his easel outward to the night she 
drew back, breathless and trembling, she knew not 
why, into the deepest shadow. 

Meantime, with that rude justice which was in 
her, she set herself atonement for her fault — the 
fault through which those tender little bright- 
throated birds were stretched dead amongst the 
first violets of the year. 

She laboured harder and longer than ever for her 
taskmaster, and denied herself the larger half of 
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even those scanty portions which were set aside for 
her of the daily fare, living on almost nothing, as 
those learn to do who are reared under the roof of 
the French poor. To his,revilings she was silent, 
and under his blows patient. By night she toiled 
secretly, until she had restored the value of that 
which she had taken. 

Why did she do it ? She could not hâve told. 

She was proud of the evil origin they gave her ; 
she had a cynical gladness in her infamous repute ; 
she scorned women and hated men ; yet ail the 
same she kept her hands pure of thefts and her 
lips pure of lies. 

So the weeks went on till the hardness of 
winter gave way to the breath of the spring, and in 
ail the wood and orchard around the water-mill of 
Yprès the boughs were green with buds, and the 
ground was pale with primroses — a spring ail the 
sweeter and more fertile because of the severity of 
the past winter. 

It became mid-April. It was market-day for ail 
the country lying round that wondrous cathedral- 
spire, which shot into the air far-reaching and 
ethereal, like some fountain whose column of 
water had been arrested aloft and changed to 
ice. 



market. 

Flower-girls, fruit-girls, egg-sellers, poultry- 
hucksters, crowds of women, old and young, had 
jolted in on their docile asses, throned on their 
sheepskin saddles ; and now, chattering and chafifer- 
ing, drove fast their trade. On the steps of the 
cathedral boys with birds'-nests, knife-grinders 
making their little wheels fly, cobblers hammering, 
with boards across their knees, travelling pedlars 
with knapsacks ftdl of toys and mirrors, and holy 
images, and strings of beads, sat side by side in 
amicable compétition. 

Hère and there a priest passed, with his black 
robe and broad hat, like a dusky mushroom amongst 
a bed of many-hued gillyflowers. Hère and there 
a soldier, ail colour and glitter, showed like a gaudy 
red tulip in bloom amidst tufts of thyme. 

The old wrinkled leathem awnings of the market 
stalls glowed like copper in the brightness of noon. 
The red tiles of the houses edging the great square 
were gilded with yellow houseleeks. The little 
children ran hither and thither with big bunches 
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of primroses or sheaves of blue wood-hyacinths, 
singing. The red and blue serges of the young girls' 
bodices were like the gay hues of the anémones in 
their baskets. The brown faces of the old dames 
under the white roofing of their headgear were like 
the russet faces of the home-kept apples which they 
had gamered thi'ough ail the winter. 

Everywhere in thé shade of the flapping leather, 
and the darkness of the wooden porches, there were 
'the tender blossoms of the field and forest, of the 
hedge and garden. The azuré of the hyacinths, the 
pale saffi-on of the primroses, the cool hues of the 
meadow dafifodils, the ruby eyes of the cultured 
jonquils, gleamed amongst wet rushes, grey herbs, 
and freshly budded leafage. Plovers' eggs nestled 
in moss-lined baskets ; sheaves of velvet-coâted 
wallflowers poured fragrance on the air ; great 
plumes of lilac nodded on the wind, and amber 
feathers of laburnum waved above the homelier 
masses of mint and marjoram, and sage and 
chervil. 

It was high noon, but the women still found 
leisure time to hear the music of their own tongues, 
loud as the clacking of mill paddles. In one corner 
an eager little group was gathered round the stall of 
a favourite flower-seller, who wore a bright crimson 



She had brown eyes that were now brimming over 
with tears as she stood surrounded by ail the 
treasures of sprmg. She held clasped in her arms 
a great pot with a young almond tree growing in it, 
and she was weeping as though her heart would 
break, because a tile had fallen from a roof above 
and crushed low ail its pink splendour of blossom. 

" I saw her look atit," she muttered. " Look at 
it as she passed with her wicked eyes ; and a black 
cat on the roof mewed to her ; and at that moment 
the tile fell. Oh, my almond tree ; oh, my little 
darling ; the only one out of three I saved through 
the frosts ; the very one that was to hâve gone this 
night to Paris." 

'' Thou art not alone, Edmée," groaned an old 
woman, tottering from her nut-stall with a heap of 
ruffled, bloodstained, brown plumage held up in her 
hand. " Look ! As she went by my poor brown hen 
— ^the best sitter I hâve, good for eggs with every 
sunrise from Lent to Noël — just cackled and shook 
her tail at her; and at that very instant a huge 
yellow dog rushed in and killed the blessed bird — 
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killed her in her basket ! A great yellow beast that 
no one had ever seeri before, and that vanished again 
into the earth, like lightning." 

" Not worse than she did to my precious Rémy,'* 
said a tanner's wife, who drew after her, clinging to 
her skirts, a little lame, mis-shapen, querulous 
child. 

" She hath the evil eye," said an old décrépit 
man who had served in the days of his boyhood 
in the Army of Italy, as he sat washing fresh lettuces 
in a large brass bowl, by his grandson's herb-stall. 

" You remember how we met her in the fields last 
Feast-night of the Three Kings?'* asked a youth 
looking up from plucking the feathers out from a 
living, struggling, moaning, goose. " Corning sing- 
ing through the fog, like nothing earthly; and a 
moment later a toreh caught little Jocelin's curls 
and burnt him till he was so hideous that his 
mother could scarce hâve known him. You re- 
member ? " 

" Surely we remember," they cried in a hearty 
chorus round the broken almond tree. " Was there 
not the good old Dax this very winter killed by her 
if ever any créature were killed by foui means, 
though the law would never listen to the Flandrins 
when they said so ? " 



rallied." 

" A jettatrice ever brings misfortime," muttered 
the old soldier of Napoléon, washing his last lettuce 
and lighting a fresh pipe. 

" Or does worse," muttered the mother of the 
crippled child. " She is not for nothing the devil's 
daughter, mark you." 

" Nay, indeed," said an old woman, knitting 
from a bail of wool with which a kitten played 
amongst the strewn cabbage leaves and the crushed 
sweet-smeHing thyme. " Nay, was it nOt only this 
very winter that my son's little youngest boy threw 
a stone at her, just for luck, as she went by in her 
boat through the town ; and it struck her and drew 
blood from her shoulder ; and that self-same night 
a pièce of the oaken carvings in the ceiling gave 
way and dropped upon the little angel as he slept, 
and broker his arm above the elbow : — she is a witch; 
there is no question but she is a witch." 

" If I were sure so, I would think it well to kill 
her," murmured the youth, as he stifled the strug- 
glÎDg bird between his knees. 
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" My sister met her going through the standing 
corn last harvest time, and the child she brought 
forth a week ^ter was bom blind, and is blind 
now/' said a hard-visaged woman, washing tumips 
in a brass basin of water. 

*' I was black-and-blue for a month when she 
threw me down and took from me that hawk I had 
trapped ; and she went and fastened my wrist in the 
iron instead," hissed a boy of twelve, in a shrill 
piping treble, as he slit the tongue of a quivering 
starling. 

" They say she dances naked by moonlight in 
the water with imps ! " cried a bright little lad who 
was at play with the kitten. 

" She is a witch, there is no doubt about that," 
said again the old woman who sat knitting on the 
stone bench in the sun. 

" And her mother such a saint ! " sighed another 
old dame who was grouping green herbs together 
for salads. 

And aU the while the girl Edmée plasped her 
almond tree and sobbed over it. 

" If she were only hère," swore Edmée's lover, 
imder his breath, stealing his hand where the 
silver beads lay, and striving his best to console 
her. 



in the square, and was retuming with the flat broad 
basket balanced empty on her head. 

Something of their mutterings and curses reached 
her, but she neither hastened nor slackened her 
pace ; she came on straightly towards them with her 
firm step, and her eyes flashing hard against the 
sun. 

She gave no sign that she had heard except that 
the blood darkened a little in her cheeks, and her 
mouth shut close with a haughtier scom. But the 
sight of her answering in that instant to their hâte, 
the sight of her with the sunshine on her scarlet 
sash and her slender golden limbs, added impulse to 
their rage. 

They had talked themselves into a passionate 
belief in her as a thing heUbom and unclean, that 
brought ail manner of evil fates amongst them. 
They knew that holy water had never reached her ; 
that a church's door had never opened to her ; they 
had heard their children hoot her many a time 
unrebuked, they had always hated her with the 
cruelty begotten by a timid cowardice or a selfish 
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dread. They were ripe to let their hâte take 
shape in speech and act. The lover of Edmée 
loosened his hand from the silver beads about her 
throat, and caught up, instead, a stone. 

" Let us see if her flesh feel ! " he cried, and 
cast it. 

It fell short of her, being ill-aimed ; she did not 

slacken her speed, nor tum out of her course ; she 

still came towards them erect and with an even 

tread. 

" Who lamed my Eémy?" screamed the cripple's 
mother. 

"Who broke my grandson^ arm?" cackled the 
old woman that sat knitting. 

"Who withered my peach-tree?" the old gar- 
dener hooted. 

" Who freed the devil-bird and put me on the 
trap ? " yelled the boy with the starling. 

"Who flung the tile on the almond?" shouted 
the flower-girFs lover. 

" Who made my sister bring forth a little beast, 
blind as a mole ? " shrieked the woman, washing in 
the brazen bowl. 

" Who is a witch — ^who dances naked ? — ^who 
bathes with devils at the full moon?" cried the 
youth who had plucked the goose bare alive ; 
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Flamma so dealt with," mnrmured the old créa- 
ture that was grouping her salads. 

But her voice found no écho. The old soldier 
even rebuked her. "A jettatHce should be killed 
for the good of the people," he mumbled. 

Meanwhile she came nearer and nearer. The 
last stone had struck her upon the arm ; but it had 
drawn no blood ; she walked on with firm, slow steps 
into their midst ; unfaltering. 

The courage did not touch them ; they thought 
it (Mily the hardihood of a thing that was devil- 
begotten. 

" She is always mute like that; she cannot feel. 
'* Strike, strike, strike ! '* cried the cripple's 
mother ; and the little cripple himself clapped his 
small hands and screamed his shrill laughter. The 
youths, obedient and nothing loth, rained their 
stones on her as fast as their hands could fling 
them. Still she neither paused nor quailed ; but 
came on straightly, steadily, with her face set 
against the Ught. 

Their impatience and their eagemess made their 
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aim uncertain; the stones fell fast about her on 
every side, but one alone struck her — a jagged flint 
that fell where the white linen shirt opened on her 
chest. It eut the skin, and the blood started ; the 
children shrieked and daneed with delight : the 
youths rushed at her inflamed at once with her 
beauty and their own savage hâte. 

*' Stone her to death ! Stone her to death ! " they 
shouted ; she only laughed, and held her head erect 
and stood motionless where they arrested her, with- 
out the blood once paling in her face or her eyes once 
losing their luminous cahn scom. The Kttle cripple 
clapped his hands, climbing on his mother's back 
to see the sight, and his mother screamed again 
and again above his laughter. " Strike ! strike ! 
strike ! " 

One of the elder lads seized her in his arms 
to force her on her knees while the others stoned 
her. The touch of him roused ail the fire slumber- 
ing in her blood, She twisted herself round in his 
hold with a movement so rapid that it served to free 
her ; struck him full on the eyes with her clenched 
hand a blow that sent him stunned and stagger- 
ing back ; then, swiftly as Kghtning flash, drew her 
knife from her girdle, and striking out with it 
right and left, dashed through the people, who 
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them, she backed her way acroRs tiie market- 
place. The knife, tumed blade outward, was 
pressed against her chest. None of them dared 
to follow her; they thought her invubierable and 
possessed. 

She moved calmly with a firm tread backward — 
backward — ^backward ; holding her foes at bay ; thé 
scarlet sash on her loins flashing bright in the 
siin ; her level brows Jbent as a tiger bends his 
ère he leaps. They watched her, huddling together 
frightened and silent. Even the rabid cries of the 
cripple's mcAher had ceased. On the edge of the 
great square she paused a moment ; the knife stUl 
held at hçr chest, her mouth curled in contemp- 
tuous laughter. 

** Strike now!^^ she cried to them; and she 
dropped her weapon, and stood still. 

But there was not one amongst them who dared 
lift his hand. There was not so much as a word 
that answered her. 

She laughed aloud, and waited for their attack, 
while the bell in the tower above them tolled 
loudly the strokes of noon. No one amongst them 
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stirred. Even the shrill pipe of the lame boy's 
rejoicing had sunk, and was still. 

At that moment, through the golden haze of sun- 
beams and of summer dust that hung above the 
crowd, she saw the red gleam of the soldiers of the 
state ; and their heavy tramp eehoed on the silence 
as they hastened to the scène of tumult. She had 
no faith in any justice which thèse would deal her ; 
had they not once dragged her before the tribunal 
of their law when she had forced asunder the iron 
jaws of that trap in the oak wood to give jfreedom to 
the bleeding hawk that was struggling in it whilst 
its callow birds screamed in hunger in their nest in 
the branches above ? 

She had no faith in them ; nor in any justice of 
men; and she turned and went down a twisting 
lane shaded from the sun, and ran swiftly as a 
doe through ail its tums, and down the steps lead- 
ing to the water-side. There her boat was moored ; 
she entered it, and pulled herself slowly down the 
river, which now at nogntide was almost de- 
serted, whilst the shutters of the houses that 
edged it on either side were ail closed to keep 
out the sun. 

A boatman stretched half asleep upon the sacks 
in his barge ; a horse dozing in his hamess on the 



to look on her. 

She rowed herself feebly with one oar gradually 
out of the ways of the town; her left ann was 
strained^ and, for the moment, useless ; her 
shonlders throbbed with bmises; and the wound 
from the stone still bled. She staunched the blood 
by degrees, and folded the linen over it, and went 
on ; she was so used to pain, and so strong, that 
this seemed to her to be but little. She had passed 
through similar scènes before, though the people 
had rarely broken into such open violence towards 
her, except that winter's day in the hut of Manon 
Dax. 

The beat was great, though the season was but 
mid-April. 

The sky was cloudless ; the air without a 
breeze. The white blossoms of peach-trees 
bloomed between the old brown walls of the wooden 
houses. In the galleries, between the heads of 
saints and the faces of fauns, there were tufts of 
home-bred lilies of the valley and thick flowering 
bushes of golden genista. The smell of mignonette 
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was sweet upon the languid breeze, and hère and 
there, from out the darkness of some open case- 
ment, some stove-forced crimson or purple azalea 
shrub glowed : for the people's merchandise was 
flowers, and ail the silent water-streets were made 
lovely and jfragrant by their fair abundance. 

The tide of the river was flowing in, the stream 
was swelling over ail the black piles, and the broad 
smooth strips of sand that were visible at low water ; 
it floated her boat inward with it without trouble, 
past the last houses of the town, past the^ budding 
orchards and grey stone walls of the outskirts, past 
the meadows and the cornfields and the poplars of 
the open country. A certain faintness had stolen 
on her with the gliding of the vessel and the dizzy 
movement of the water ; pain and the loss of blood 
fiUed her Kmbs with an unfamiliar weakness ; she 
felt giddy, and half blind, and almost powerless tô 
guide her course. 

When she had reached the old granary where it 
stood amongst the waterdocks and rushes, she 
checked the boat almost unconsciously, and let it 
drift in amidst the reeds and lie there. Then she 
pulled herself feebly up through the shallow pools, 
and across the stone sill of the casement, into the 
chamber where she had leamed to live a life that 



at the toil which brought him his daily bread ; she 
knew that he never retnmed until the evening, never 
painted except at earliest dawn. 

The place was her own in the freedom of solitude ; 
ail thèse shapes and shadows in which imagination 
and tradition had taken visible shape were free to 
her; she had grown to love them with a great 
passion, to seek them as consolers and as friends. 

She crept into the room ; its coolness, its calm, 
its dimmed refreshing light seemed like balm after 
the noise of the busy market-place and the glare 
of the cloudless sunshine. A sick sensé of fatigue 
and of feebleness had assailed her more strongly. 
She dropped down in the gloom of the place on the 
broad, cold flags of the floor, in the deepest shadow, 
where the light from without did not reach, and 
beneath the cartoon of the Gods of Oblivion. 

Of ail the forms with which he had peopled its 
loneliness^ thèse had the most profound influence on 
her in their fair, passionless, majestic beauty, in 
which it seemed to her that the man who had be- 
gotten them had repeated his own likeness. For they 
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were ail alike, y et unlike; of the same form and 
feature, yet différent even in their strong resemblance, 
like elder and younger brethren who hold a close 
companionship. For Hj^nos was still but a boy with 
his blue-veined eyelids closed, and his mouth rosy 
and parted like that of a slumbering child, and above 
his golden head a star rose in the purple night. 
Oneiros standing next was a youth whose eyes smiled 
as though they beheld visions that were weleome to 
him ; in his hand, amongst the white roses, he held a 
black wand of soreery, and aroiind his bended head 
there hovered a dim silvery nimbus. Thanatos 
alone was a man fully grown ; and on his calm and 
colourless face there were blended an unutterable 
sadness, and an unspeakable peace ; his eyes were 
fathomless, far-reaching, heavy laden with thought, 
as though they had seen at once the heights of 
heaven and the depths of heU ; and he, having thus 
seen, and knowing ail things, had learned that there 
was but one good possible in aU the universe, — ^that 
one gift which his touch gave, and which men in 
their blindness shuddered from and cursed. And 
above him and around him there was a great 
darkness. 

So the gods stood, and so they spoke, even to 
her; they seemed to her as brethren, masters, 
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who respect not persons nor palaces, — who stay with 
the exile and flee jfrom the king, — who leave the 
tyrant of a world to writhe in tonnent, and call a 
smile beautiful as the moming on the face of a 
beggar child, — who tum from the purple beds where 
wealth and lust and brutal power lie, and fill with 
purest visions the darkest hours of the loneliest 
nights, for genius and youth, — ^they are the gods of 
consolation and of compensation, — the gods of the 
exile, of the orphan, of the outcast, of the poet, of 
the prophet, of ail whose bodies ache with the in- 
finité pangs of famine,* and whose hearts ache with 
the infinité woès of the world, of ail who hunger 
with the body or the soûl. 

And looking at them, she seemed to know them 
as her only friends, — as the only rulers who ever 
could loose the bands of her fate and lead her forth 
to freedom — Sleep, and Dreams, and Death. 

They were above her where she sank upon the 
stone floor; the shadows were dark upon the ground; 
but the Sun rays striking through the distant win- 
dow against the opposite wall fell across the head 
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of the boy Hypnos, and played before his silver 
sandalled feet. 

She sat gazing at him, forgetful of her woe, her 
task, the populace that had hooted her abroad, 
the stripes that awaited her at home. The answer- 
ing gaze of the god magnetised her ; the poetic 
virus which had stirred dumbly in her jfrom her 
birth awoke in her bewildered brain. Without 
knowing what she wanted, she longed for freedom, 
for light, for passion, for peace, for love. 

Shadowy fancies passed over her in a tumultuous 
pageantry ; the higher instincts of her nature rose and 
struggled to burst the bonds in which slavery and 
ignorance and brutish toil had bound them ; she 
knew nothing, knew no more than the grasfe knew 
that blew in the wind, than the passion-flower knew 
that slept unbom in the uncurled leaf ; and yet 
withal she felt, saw, trembled, imagined, and de- 
sired, aU mutely, ail blindly, ail in confusion and 
in pain. 

For the second time the weakness of tears rushed 
into her fearless eyes, which had never quailed 
before the fury of any living thing ; her head fell 
on her chest ; she wept bitterly, — not because the 
people had injured her, — not because her wounded 
flesh ached and her limbs were sore, — but because a 



Hypnos, whilst the stones on which she sat, and 
her own form, were dark in shadow ; as tbough 
the bright boy pitied her, as though he, the 
world's consoler, had compassion for this thing 
so lonely and accursed of her kind, the dumb 
violence of her weeping brought its own exhaus- 
tion with it. 

The drowsy heat of noon, pain, weariness, the 
faintness of fasting, the fatigue of conflict, the 
dreamy influences of the place, had their weight on 
her. Crouching there half on her knees, looking 
up ever in the faces of the three Immortals, the 
gift of Hypnos descended upon her and stilled 
her ; its languor stole through her veins ; its 
gentle pressure closed her eyelids ; gradually her 
rigid limbs and her bent body relaxed and un- 
nerved ; she sank forward, her head lying on her 
outstretched arms, and the stillness of a profound 
sleep encompassed her. 

And Oneiros added his gift also ; and a throng 
of dim, delirious dreams floated through her brain, 
and peopled her slumber with fairer things than the 
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earth holds, and made her mouth smile while 
yet her lids were wet. 

Thanatos alone gave nothing, but looked down 
on her with his dark, sad eyes, and held his finger 
on his close-pressed lips, as though he said: — 
" Not yet." 




CHAPTER IL 




ER sleep remained unbroken ; there was no 
Sound to disturb it. The caw of a rook in 
the top of the poplar-tree, the rushing 
babble of the water, the cry of a field-mouse caught 
amongst the rushes by an otter, the far-off jingle of 
mules' bells from the great southem road that ran 
broad and white beyond the meadows, the gnawing 
of the rats in the network of timbers which formed the 
vaulted roof, thèse were ail the noises that reached 
this solitary place, and thèse were both too faint 
and too familiar to awaken her. 

Heat and pain made her slumber heavy, and 
the forms on which her waking eyes had gazed 
made her sleep full of dreams. Hour after hour 
went by ; the shadows lengthened, the day ad- 
vanced : nothing came to rouse her. At length 
the vesper bell rang over the pastures and the 
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peals of the Ave Maria from the cathedra! in the 
town were audible in the intense stiUness that 
reigned around. 

As the chimes died, Arslàn crossed the thres- . 
hold of the granary and entered the desolate 
place where he had made his home. For once 
his labour had been early completed, and he had 
hastened to employ the rare and precious mo- 
ments of the remaining light. 

He had almost stepped upon her ère he saw her, 
lying beneath his cartoons of the sons of Nyx. 
He paused and looked down. 

Her attitude had slightly changed, and had in it 
ail the abandonment of youth and of sleep ; her 
face was turned upward, with quick silent breath- 
ings parting the lips; her bare feet were lightly 
crossed; the linen of her loose tunic was open 
at the throat> and had fallen back from her right 
arm and shoulder; the whole supple grâce and 
force that were mingled in her form were visible 
under the light folds of her simple garments. The 
sun still lingered on the bright bowed head of 
Hypnos, but ail light ' had died from off the stone 
floor where she was stretched. 

As she had once looked on himself, so he now 
looked on her. 



whom he had noticed for her strange unlikeness 
to ail around her. 

He supposed that mère curiosity had brought 
her there, and sleep overtaken her in the drowsi- 
ness of the first heat of the budding year. 

He did not seek to rouse her, nor to spare her 
any shame or pain which, at her waking, she might 
feel. He merely saw in her a barbarie and yet 
beautiful créature ; and his only désire was to use 
the strange charms in her for his art. 

A smooth-planed panel stood on an easel near ; 
tuming it where best the light fell, he began to 
sketch her attitude rapidly, in black and white. It 
was quickly done by a hand so long accustomed to 
make such transcripts ; and he soon went further, 
to that richer portraiture which colour alone can 
accomplish. The stone pavement; the brown 
and slender limbs ; the breadth of scarlet given by 
the sash about her loins ; the uptumed face, whose 
bloom was as brilliant as that of a red carnation 
blooming in the t\vilight of some old wooden gal- 
lery ; the eyelids, tear-laden still ; the mouth that 
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smiled and sighed in dreaming ; on the wall above, 
the radiant figure of the young god which remainéd 
in full sunKght whilst ail beneath was dark; — ^these 
gave a picture which reqnired no correction from 
knowledge, no addition from art. 

He worked on for more than an hour, until the 
wood began to beam with something of the hues of 
flesh and blood, and the whole head was thrown 
ont in colour, although the body and the limbs 
still remainéd in their mère outline. 

Once or twice she moved restlessly, and^muttered 
a little, dully, as though the perpétuai unsparing 
gaze bent on her with a scrutiny so cold, and yet 
so searching, disturbed or magnetised her even in 
her sleep. But she never awakened, and he had 
time to study and to trace out every curve and 
Une of the half-developed loveliness before him 
with as little pity, with as cruel an exactitude, as 
that with which the vivisector tears asunder the 
living animal whose sinews he severs, or the 
botanist plucks to pièces the new-bom flower 
whose structure he desires to examine. 

The most beautiful women, who had bared their 
charms that he might see them live again upon 
his canvas, had seldom had power to make his 
hand tremble a moment in such translation. To 
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nearly as sexless, nearly as powerless to create 
passion or émotion. They were the tools for his 
art : no more. 

When, in the isolation of the long northem 
winters, he had sat beside the pine-wood that 
blazed on his hearth while the wolves howled 
down the deserted village street, and the snow 
drifted up and blocked firom sight the last pane 
of the lattice and the last glimpse of the outer 
world, he had been more enamoured of the visions 
that visited him in that solitude than he had 
ever been since of the living créatures whose 
beauty he had recorded in his works. 

He had little passion in him^ or passion was 
dormant ; and he had sought women, even in 
the hours of love, with coldness and with some- 
thing of contempt for that licence which, in the 
days of his comparative affluence, he had not 
denied himself. He thought always — 

'' De ces baisers puissants comme xm dictame. 
De ces transports plus Yi£s que des rayons, 
Que reste-t-il ? C'est affii^ux, ô mon &me ! 
Bien qu'un dessin fort p&le aux trois crayons." 
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And for those glowing colours of passion which 
bumed so hotly for an instant, only so soon to 
fade out into the pallor of indifférence or satiety, 
he had a contempt which almost took the place 
and the semblance of chastity. 

He worked on and on, studjdng the sleeper 
at his feet, with the passionless keenness of a 
science that was as merciless in its way as the 
science which tortures and slaughters in order to 
penetrate the mysteries of sentient existence. 

She was beautifal in her way, this dark strange 
foreign child, who looked as though her native 
home must hâve been where the Nile lily blooms, 
and the black brows of the Sphinx are bei^t against 
the Sun. 

She was beautiful, like a young léopard, like 
a young python, coiled there, lightly breathing, 
and mute and motionless and unconscious. He 
painted her as he would hâve painted . the léo- 
pard or python lying asleep in the heavy hush 
of a noon in the tropics. And she was no 
more to him than thèse would hâve been. 

The shadows grew longer ; the sunlight died off 
the bright head of the boy Hypnos ; the feathery 
reeds on the bank without got a red flush from 

the west; there came a sudden burst of song 
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sweetness on the air through the opeu window as 
they went by beneath the walls. 

The shouts of the joyous singing rang shrilly 
through the silence; they pierced her ear and 
startled her from her sliunber; she sprang up 
suddenly, with a bound like a hart that scents 
the hounds, and stood fronting him; her eyes 
opened wide, her breath panting, her nerves 
strained to listen and striving to combat. 

In the first bewildered instant of her awakening 
she thought that she was still in the market-place 
of the town, and that the shouts were from the 
clamour of her late tormentors. 

He tumed and looked at her. 

" What do you fear ? " he asked her, in the 
tongue of the country. 

She started afresh at the sound of his voice, and 
drew her disordered dress together, and stood 
mute, with her hands crossed on her bosom, and 
the blood coming and going under her trans- 
parent skin. 

'* What do you fear ?" he asked again. 

"Ifear?" 
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She echoed the cowardly word with a half- 
tremulous défiance; the heroism of her nature, 
which an hour earlier had been lashed to its 
fullest strength, cast back the question as an 
insuit ; but her voice was low and husky, and 
the blood dyed her face scarlet as she spoke. 
For she feared him; and for the moment she 
had forgotten how she had corne there and ail that 
had passed, except that some instinct of the long- 
hunted animal was astir in her to hide herself 
and fly. 

But he stood between her and the passage 
outward, and pride and shame held her motionless, 
Moreover, she stiU listened intently : the confiised 
voices of the children still seemed to her like 
those of the multitude by whom she had been 
chased ; and she was ready to leap tiger-like 
upon them, rather than let them dégrade her 
in his sight. 

He looked at her with some touch of interest : 
she was to him only some stray beggar girl, 
who had trespassed into his solitude; yet there 
was that in her untamed regard, in her wide- 
open eyes, in the stag-like grâce of her attitude, 
in the sullen strength which spoke in her reply, 
that warmed him to doser notice of ail thèse. 



The singing of the children was waxing fainter, 
as the boat floated from beneath the wall on 
its homeward way into the town. She ceased 
to fancy thèse cries the cries of her foes, and 
recollection began to revive in her. 

*^Why did you corne?'* he repeated, musing 
how he should persuade her to return to the at- 
titude sketched out upon his easel. 

She retumed his look with the bold truthfulness 
natural to her, joined with that apprehensiveness 
of chastisement which becomes second nature to 
every créature that is for ever censured, cursed, 
and beaten for every real or imagined fault. 

** I came to see tTiose,'^ she answered him, with 
a backward movement of her hand, which had a sort 
of révérence in it, up to the forms of the gods 
above her. The answer moved him; he had not 
thought to find a feeling so high as this in this 
ragged, lonely, sunbumt child; and, to the man 
for whom, throughout a youth of ambition and of 
disappointment, the world had never found the 
voice of favour, even so much appréciation as lay 
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in this outcast's homage had its certain sweetness. 
For a man may be négligent of ail S3rmpathy for 
himself, yet never, if he be poet or artist, wiU he 
be able utterly to teacb himself indifférence to 
â-U sympathy for his works. 

^^Those!" he echoed, in surprise. "What can 
they be to you ? *' 

She coloured at the unconcealed contempt that 
lay in his last word ; her head drooped ; she knew 
that they were much to her — ^friends, masters, 
teachers divine and full of pity. But she had no 
language in which to tell him this ; and if she 
could hâve told him, she would hâve been ashamed. 
Also, the remembrance of those benefits to him, 
of which he was ignorant, had now come to 
her through the bewUderment of her thoughts, 
and it locked her lips to silence. 

Her eyes dropped under his ; the strange love 
she bore him made her blind and giddy and afraid ; 
she moved restlessly, glaring round with the 
half-timid, half-fierce glanées of a wild animal that 
desires to escape and cannot. 

Watching her more closely, he noticed for the 
first time the ^tains of blood upon her shoulder, 
and the bruise on her chest, where the rent in her 
linen left it bare. 



" Nothing? You hâve fallen or been ill treated, 
surely?*' 

'* The people struck me/* 

" Struck you ? With what ? *' 

" Stones.'* 

"Andwhy?" 

'' I am FoUe-Farine." 

She answered him with the quiet calm of one 
who offers an all-sufficient reply. 

But the reply to him told nothing : he had been 
too shunned by the populace, who dreaded the 
evil genius which they attributed to him, to hâve 
been told by them of their fancies and their follies ; 
and he had never essayed to engage either their 
companionship or their confidence. To be left to 
work, or to die, in solitude undisturbed was the 
uttermost that he had ever asked of any strange 
people amidst whom he had dwelt. 

"Because you are Folle-Farine?" he repeated. 
** Is that a reason to hâte you ?" 

She gave a gesture of assent. 

" And you hâte them in retum ?" 
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She paused a moment, glancing still hither and 
thither ail romid, as a trapped bird glances, 
seeking his way outward. 

"I think so," she muttered ; '* and yet — ^I hâve 
had their little children in my reach many a time 
by the water when the woods were ail quiet, and 
I hâve never killed one yet/' 

He looked at her more eamestly than he had 
done beforç. The repressed passion that glanced 
under her straight dusky brows, the imspoken scom 
which curled on her mouth, the nervous meaning 
with which her hands clenched on the folds of 
linen on her breast, attracted him ; there was a 
force in them ail which aroused his attention. 
There were in her that conscious power for 
ferocity, and that contemptuous abstinence from 
its exercise, which lie so often in the fathom- 
less regard of the lion ; he moved nearer to her, 
and addressed her more gently. 

"Who are you?" he asked, "and why hâve 
thèse people such savage violence against 
you?'' 

" I am Folle-Farine,** she answered him again, 
unable to add anything else. 

" Hâve you no other name ?" 

" No/' 



'* He beats me." 

" When y ou do wrong ?'* 

She was silent. 

"Wrong?" "Eight?" 

They were but words to her — empty and 
meaningless. She knew tbat he beat her more 
often because she told truth or refused to cheat. 
For aught that she was sure of, she might be 
wrong, and he right. 

Arslàn looked at her musingly, AU the thought 
he had was to induce her to retum to the attitude 
necessary to the completion of his picture. 

He put a few more questions to her; but the 
replies told him little. At ail times silent, before 
him a thousand émotions held her diunb. She 
was afraid, j besides, that at every word he might 
suspect the debt he owed to her, and she dreaded 
its avowal with as passionate a fear as though, 
in lieu of the highest sacrifice and service, her 
action had been some crime against him. She 
felt ashamed of it, as of some unholy thing: it 
seemed to her impious to hâve dared to give him 
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back a life that he had wearied of, and might hâve 
wished to lose. 

" He must never know : he must never know," 
she said to herself. 

She had never imagined what fear meant until 
she had looked on this man's face. Now she 
dreaded, with an appréhension which made her 
start like a criminal at every sound, lest he should 
ever know of this gift of life which, unbidden, 
she had restored to him : which, being thus given, 
her instinct told her he would only take as the 
burden of an intolérable debt, of an unmeasurable 
shame. 

Perfect love casts ont fear, runs the tradition : 
rather, surely, does the perfect love of a woman 
break the courage which no other thing could ever 
daunt, and set foot on the neck that no other yoke 
would ever touch. 

By slow degrees he got from her such fragments 
of her obscure story as she knew. That this child, 
so friendless, ill-treated, and abandoned, had been 
the saviour of his own existence, he never dreamed. 
A créature beaten and half starved herself could 
not, for an instant, look to him one likely to hâve 
possessed even such humble gifts as food and 
fuel. 



her even in her unconsciousness. She was nothing 
to Mm, save a thing that he wished to turn to the 
purpose of his art — ^like a flower that he plucked on 
liis way through the fields, for the sake of its colour, 
to fill in some vacant nook in a mountain fore- 
gronnd. 

" You hâve corne often hère ? *' he asked her, 
whilst she stood before him, flushing and growing 
pale, irresolute and embarrassed, with her hands 
nervously gathering the folds of her dress across her 
chest, and her sad, lustrons, troubled eyes glancing 
from side to side in a bewildered fear. 

" Often," she muttered. " You will not beat me 
for it ? I did no harm.*' 

" Beat you ? Amongst what brutes hâve you 
lived ? Tell me, why did you care to come ? '* 

Her face drooped. 

" They are beautiful, and they speak to me," 
she murmured, with a pathetic, apologetic timidity 
in her voice. 

He laughed a little ; bitterly. 

" Do they ? They hâve few auditors. But 
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you are beautiful, too, in your way. Has no one 
ever told you so ? *' 

She glanced at him half-wistfully, half-despair- 
ingly; she thought that he spoke in dérision 
of her. 

"You," he answered. "Why not? Look at 
yourself hère : ail imperfect as it is, you can see 
something of what you are." 

Her eyes fell for the first time on the broad 
confused waves of duU colour, out of whose depths 
her own face arose, like some fair drowned thing 
tossed upward on a murky sea. She started with 
a cry as if he had wounded her, and stood still 
trembling. 

She had looked at her own limbs floating in 
the opaque water of the bathing pool, with a cer- 
tain sensé of their beauty wakening in her; she 
had tossed the soft, thick, gold-flecked darkness of 
her hair over her bare shoulder, with a certain 
languor and delight; she had held a knot of 
poppies against her breast, to see their hues con- 
trast with her own white skin ; — ^but she had never 
imagined that she had beauty. 

He watched her, letting the vain passion he thus 
taught her creep with ail its poison into her veins. 



clear water of the wells every time that they had 
brought their pitchers thither, and who had only 
awakened to that sweet suprême sensé of power, 
and of possession when first they had beheld 
themselves Uve agaîn upon his canvas. 

" You are glad ? *' he asked her at length. 

She covered her face with her hands. 

" I am jfrightened ! " 

Frightened she knew not why, and utterly 
ashamed to hâve lain thus in his sight, to hâve 
slept thus under his eyes, yet filled with ecstasy, 
to think that she was lovely enough to him to 
be raised amidst those marvellous dreams which 
peopled and made heaven of his solitude. 

'•Well then — ^let me paint you there," he said, 
after a pause. "I am too poor to offer you 
reward for it. I hâve nothing ** 

" I want nothing," she interrupted him, quickly, 
while a dark shadow, half-wrath, half-sorrow, swept 
across her face. 

He smiled a little. 

'^ I cannot boast the same. But^ since you care 
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for ail thèse hapless things that are imprisoned 
hère, do me, their painter, this one grâce. Lie 
there, in the shadow again, as you were when you 
slept, and let me go on with this study of you till 
the sim sets.'* 

A glory beamed over aU her face. Her mouth 
trembled, her whole frame shook like a reed in 
the wind. 

** If you care ! ** she said, brokenly, and paused. 
It seemed to her impossible that this form of hers, 
which had been only deemed fit for the whip, for the 
rope, for the shower of stones, could hâve any 
grâce or excellence in his sight ; it seemed to her 
impossible that this face of hers, which nothing had 
ever kissed except the rough tongue of some honest 
dog, and which had been blown on by every storm- 
wind, beaten on by every summer sun, could hâve 
colour, or shape, or aspect that could ever please 
him ! 

"Certainly I care. Go yonder and lie as you 
were lying a few moments ago — there in the 
shadow, under thèse gods." 

She was used to give obédience — the dumb un- 
questioning obédience of the pack-horse or the 
sheep-dog, and she had no idea for an instant of 
refusai. It was a great terror to her to hear his 
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whose hand flowers bloomed, and sim-rays smiled, 
and waters flowed, and human forms arose, and 
the gracions shapes of a thousand dreams grew 
into substance. And yet, in herself, this man saw 
beauty ! 

He motioned her with a careless, gentle gesture, 
as one motions a timid dog, to the spot over 
which the three brethren watched hand in hand ; 
and she stretched herself down passively and 
humbly, meekly as the dog stretches himself to rest 
at his master's command. Over ail her body the 
blood was leaping ; her limbs shuddered ; her 
breath came and went in broken murmurs; her 
bright-hued skin grew dark and white by tums; 
she was filled with a passionate delight that he had 
found anything in her to désire or deem fair ; and 
she quivered with a tumnltuous fear that made 
her nervous as any panting hare. Her heart 
beat as it had never done when the people had 
raged in their fury aroimd her. 

One living créature had found beauty in her; 
one human voice had spoken to her gently and 
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without a curse ; one man had thought her 
a thing to be entreated and not scomed; — a 
change so marvellous in her fate transfigured ail 
the world for her, as though the gods above had 
touched her lips with fire. But she was mute 
and motionless; the habit of silence and of re- 
pression had become her second nature : no statue 
of marble could hâve been stiller, or in semb- 
lance more lifeless, than she was where she 
rested on the stones. Arslàn noticed nothing of 
this; he was intent upon his work. The sun 
was very near its setting, and every second of 
its light was precious to him. The world indeed 
he knew would in ail likelihood never be the wiser 
or the richer for anjiihing he did ; in ail likelihood 
he knew ail thèse things that he created were de- 
stined to moulder away imdisturbed save by the rats 
that might gnaw, and the newts that might traverse, 
them. He was buried hère in the grave of a hope- 
less' penury, of an endless oblivion. They were 
buried with him ; and the world wanted neither 
him nor them. 

Still, having the madness of genius, he was as 
much the slave of his art as though an universal 
famé had waited his lowliest and lightest effort. 

With a deep breath that had half a sigh in it 
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when life means only deprivation, obscurity, and 
failure. 

He thanked her with a few words of gratitude to 
her for her patience, and released her from the 
strain of thé attitude. 

She rose slowly with an odd dazzled look upon her 
face, like one coming out of great darkness into the 
full blaze of day. Her eyes sought the portrait of 
her own form, which was still hazy and unformed, 
amidst a mist of varying hues : that she should be 
elected to hâve a part with those glorious things 
which were the companions of his loneliness seemed 
to her a wonder so strange and so immeasurable 
that her mind still could not grasp it. 

For it was greatness to her : a greatness absolute 
and incredible. The men had stoned, the women 
cursed, the children hooted her; but he selected 
her — and her alone — for that suprême honour which 
his hand could give. 

Not noticing the look upon her face he placed 
before her on the rude bench, which served in that 
place for atable^ some score of small studies in 
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colour, trifles brilliant as the rainbow, birds, flowers, 
insects, a leaf of fern, an orchid in ftdl bloom, a 
nest with a blue warbler in it, a few peasants by a 
wayside cross, a child at a well, a mule laden with 
autumn fruit — anjiihing whicb in the district had 
caught his sight or stirred his fancy. 

He bade her choose from them. 

" There is nothing else hère," he added. " But 
since you care for such things, take as many of 
them as you will as recompense.'* 

Her face flushed up to the fringes of her hair ; 
her eyes looked at the sketches in longing. Except 
the scarlet scarf of Marcellin, this was the only 
giffc she had ever had offered her. And ail thèse 
reproductions of the world around her were to her 
like so much sorcery. Owning one, she would 
hâve worshipped it, revered it, caressed it, trea- 
sured it ; her life was so desolate and barren that 
such a gift seemed to her as handsfull of gold and 
silver would seem to a beggar were he bidden to 
take them and be rich. 

She stretched her arms out in one quick longing 
gesture ; then as suddenly withdrew them, folding 
them on her chest, whilst her face grew very pale. 
Something of its old dark proud ferocity gathéred 
on it. 

2 






not take them as reward ? " 

"No." 

She spoke almost suddenly; there was a cer- 
tain sharpness and dullness of disappointment at 
her heart. She wanted, she wished, she knew not 
what. But not that he should oflfer her payment. 

" Can you retum to-morrow ? or any other 
day ? " he asked her, thinking of the sketch nn- 
finished on the sheet of pinewood. He did not 
notice the beating of her heart under her folded 
arms, the quick gasp of her breath, the change of 
the rich colour in her face. 

"If you wish," she answered him below her 
breath. 

" I do wish, surely. The sketch is ail unfinished 
yet.''' 

" I will corne then." 

She moved away from him across the threshold 
as she spoke ; she was not afraid of the people, 
but she was afraid of this strange, passionate 
sweetness, which seemed to fiU her veins with fire 
and make her drunk and blind. 
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" Shall I go with you homeward ? " 

She shook her head. 

"But the people who struck you? — ^they may 
attack you again ? *' 

She laughed a little ; low in her throat. 

"I showed* them a knife! — ^they are timid as 
hares.** 

" You are always by yourself ? ** 

" Always." 

She drew herself with a rapid movement from 
him and sprang into her boat where it rocked 
amidst the rushes against the steps ; in another 
instant she had thrust it from its entanglement 
in the reeds, and puUed with swift, steady strokes 
down the stream into the falling shadows of the 
night. 

" You will corne back ? " he called to her, as the 
first stroke parted the water. 

'* Yes,** she answered him ; and the boat shot 
forward into the shadow. 

Night was near and the darkness soon enclosed 
it; the beat of the oars sounding faintly through 
the silence of the evening. 

There was little need to exact the promise â:om 
her. 

Like Persephone she had eaten of the fatal 



footsteps backward and downward to that hell 
iTviiich, none, — once having entered it, — can ever 
more forsake. 

She had drifted away from him into the shadows 
of evening as they died from the shore and the 
stream into the gloom of the night. 

He thought no more of pursning her than he 
thought of chasing the melted shadows. 

Eetuming to his chamber he looked for some 
minutes at the panel where it leaned against the 
wall, catching the first pallid moon-gleam of the 
night. 

"If she should not come, it will be of little 
moment," he thought. " I hâve nearly enough for 
remembrance there." 

And he went away from the painting, and took 
up charcoal and tumed to those anatomical studies 
whose severity he never spared himself, and for 
whose perfecting he pursued the science of form 
even in the bodies of the dead. 

From the moment that his hand touched the 
stylus he forgot her; for she was no more to 
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him than a chance bird that he might hâve taken 
from its home amongst the ripe red autumn foliage 
and caged for a while to study its grâce and colour, 
its longing eye and drooping wing ; and then 
tossed up into the air again, when he had done 
with it, to find its way to freedom, or to fall into 
the fowler's snare ; — ^what matter which ? 




CHAPTEE III. 




IHE boat went on into the darkness under 
the willow banks, past the great Calvary, 
whose lanthom was just lit and glimmered 
through the gloom. 

She knew by heart the old familiar way; and 
the water was as safe to her as the broadest^ 
straightest road at noonday. She loved it best 
thus ; dusky : half seen ; muttering on through the 
silence ; full of the shadows of the clouds and of the 
boughs; black as a fresh dug grave where some 
ruined wall leaned over it; broken into little 
silvery gleams where it caught the light from a 
saint's shrine or a smith's forge. 

By day a river is but the highway of men ; it 
is but a public bridge betwixt the country and 
the town; but at night it grows mystical, silent, 
solitary, unreal, with the sound of the sea in its 
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murmurings and the peace of death in its calm ; 
at night, through its ceaseless whisperings, there 
always seem to arise echoes from ail the voices 
of the drowned multitudes of the océan whence it 
cornes, and from ail the voices of the living multi- 
tudes of t];ie city whither it goes. 

It was quite dark when she reached the landing 
steps ; the moon was just rising above the sharp 
gables of the mill-house, and a lanthom was 
moving up and down behind the budded boughs 
as Claudis Flamma went to and fro in his wood- 
yard. 

At the jar of the boat against the steps he peered 
through the branches, and greeted her with a 
malignant reprimand. He timed her services to 
the minute ; and hère had been a full half-day of 
the spring weather wasted, and lost to him. He 
drove her indoors with sharp railing and loud 
reproaches ; not waiting for an answer, but heap- 
ing on her the bitterest terms of reviling that 
his tongue could gather. 

In the kitchen a little low-burning lamp lit dully 
the poverty and dreariness of the place, and shed 
its orange rays on the ill-tempered, puckered, 
gloomy face of the old woman Pitchou sitting 
at her spindle ; there was a curions odour of sim- 
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coloured print of the Flight into Egypt, there 
hung on a nail three dead blackbirds, shot as they 
sang the praises of the spring ; on a dresser, 
beside a little white basin of holy water, there lay 
a grey rabbit, dead likewise, with limbs broken and 
bleeding from the trap in which it had writhed 
helpless ail through the previous night, 

The penury, dulness, and cruelty, the hardness, 
barrenness, and nnloveliness of this life in which 
she abode had never struck her with a sensé so 
sharp as that which now fell on her ; crossing the 
threshold of this dreary place after the shadows of 
the night, the beauty of the gods, the voice of 
praise, the eyes of Arslàn. 

She came into the room, bringing with her the 
cool fragrance of damp earth, wet leaves, and wild 
flowers ; the moisture of the evening was on her 
clothes and hair; her bare feet sparkled with the 
silvery spray of dew ; her eyes had the look of blind- 
ness yet of lustre that the night air lends ; and on 
her face thefe was a mingling of puzzled pain 
and of rapturous dreaming • wonder, which new 
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thought and fresh feeling haà brought there to 
break up its darkness into light. 

The old woman, twirling a flaxen thread upon 
her wheel, looked askance at her, and mumbled — 
" like mother, like child." The old man, catching 
up the lamp, held it against her face, and peered at 
her under his grey bent brows. 

" A whole day wasted ! " he swore for the 
twentieth time, in his teeth. " Beast ! What hast 
thou to say for thyself ? " 

The old dogged ferocity gathered over her counte- 
nance, chasing away the softened perplexed radiance 
that had been newly wakened there. 

" 1 say nothing," she answered. 

" Nothing ! nothing ! " he echoed after her. 
" Then we will find a way to make thee speak. 
Nothing ! — ^when three of the clock should hâve 
seen thee back hither at latest, and five hours since 
then hâve gone by without account. You hâve 
spent it in brawling and pleasnre — in shame and 
iniquity — in vice and in violence, thou créature 
of sin ! " 

" Since you know, why ask ? " 

She spoke with steady contemptuous calm. 
She disdained to seek refuge from his fury by 
pleading the injuries that the townsfolk had wrought 



me, your lawful work left undone that you may 
riot in some secret abomination that you dare 
not to name. Say where you hâve been, what you 
hâve done, you spawn of heU, or I wiU wring your 
throat as I wring a sparrow's ! " 

" I hâve done as I chose." 

She looked him full in the eyes as she spoke, with 
the look in her own that a buU's hâve when he 
lowers his head to the charge and attack. 

" As you choose ! Oh-ho ! You would speak 
as queens speak — youl — a thing less than the 
worm and the emmet. As you choose — ^you! — 
who hâve not a rag on your back, not a crust of rye 
bread, not a leaf of salad to eat, not a lock of hay 
for your bed, that is not mine — ^mine — mine. As 
you choose. You I — ^you thing begotten in infamy ; 
you slave ; you beggar ; you sloth ! You are 
nothing — ^notbing less than the blind worm that 
crawls in the sand. You hâve the devil that bred 
you in you, no doubt ; but it shall go hard if I 
cannot conquer him when I bruise your body and 
break your wiU." 
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As he spoke he seized, to strike her ; in his hand 
he already gripped an oak stick that he had brought 
in with him from his timber-yard, and he raised it 
to rain blows on her, expecting no other course 
than that dumb, passive, scornful submission with 
which she had hitherto accepted whatsoever he 
had chosen to do against her. 

But in lieu of the créature, silent and stirless, 
who before had stood to receive his lashes as 
though her body were of bronze or wood, that felt 
not, a léonine and superb animal sprang up in 
full rébellion. She started out of his grasp, her 
lithe form springing from his seizure as a willow 
bough that has been bent to earth springs back, 
released, into the air. 

She caught the staflF in both her hands, wrenched 
it by a sudden gésture from him, and flung it away 
to the farther end of the chamber ; then she turned 
on him as a hart tums brought to bay. 

Her supple body was erect like a young pine ; 
her eyes flashed with a lustre he had never seen 
in them ; the breath came hard and fast through 
her dilated nostrils ; her mouth curled and 
quivered. 

" Touch me again ! " she cried aloud, while her 
voice rang full and imperious through the stillness. 



gazed at her aghast and staring; not recognizing 
the mute, patient, dog-like thing that he had beaten 
at his will, in this stem, fearless, splendid, terrible 
créature, who faced him in ail the royalty of wrath, 
in ail the passion of insurrection. 

He could not tell what had altered her, what had 
wrought this transformation, what had changed her 
as by sorcery; he could not tell that what had 
aroused a human soûl in her had been the first 



human voice that she had listened to in love ; he 
could not tell that her body had grown sacred to 
her because a stranger had called her beautiful, and 
that her life for the first time had acquired a worth 
and dignity in her sight because one man had 
deemed it fair. 

He could not tell; he could. only see that for 
the first time his slave had leamed somewhere, 
and in some wise, what fireedom meant; and had 
escaped him. This alone he saw; and, seeing it, 
was startled and afraid. 

She waited, watching Jmn some moments, with 
cold eyes of disdain, in which a smouldering 
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fire slept, ready to burst into an all-devouring 
âame. 

There was not a sound in the place ; the woman 
spinning stopped her wheel, wondering in a half- 
stupid, Savage fashion ; the lean cat ceased its 
cries; there was only the continuai swish of the 
water in the sluices under the wall without, and the 
duU ticking of the old Black Forest clock, that kept 
a fitful measure of the days and nights in its cracked 
case of painted wood, high up, where the thyme, 
and the sage, and the onions hung among the 
twisted rafters. 

Folie -Farine stood still, her left hand resting 
on her hip, her lips curved scomfuUy and close, her 
face full of passion, which she kept as still as the 
dead birds hanging on the wall ; whilst ail the time 
the tawny smoky hues of the oil-lamp were wavering 
with an odd fantastic play over her head and limbs. 

Before this night she had always taken every blow 
and stripe patiently, without vengeance, without 
effort, as she saw the mule and the dog, the horse 
and the ox, take theirs in their pathetic patience, 
in their noble fortitude, She had thought that 
such were her daily portion as much as was the 
daily bread she broke. 

But now, since she had awakened with the 



stream, moaning through the trees beneath the 
moon ; the water, at least, would bear her with it, 
tranquil and undefiled, beneath the old grey walls 
and past the eyes of Arslàn, 

There was that in her look which struck dumb 
the mouth, and held motionless the arm, of Claudis 
Flamma. 

Caustic, Savage, hard as his own ash staflf 
though he was, he was for the moment paralysed 
and unmanned. Some vague sensé of shame stirred 
heavily in him; some vague remembrance passed 
over him, that, whatsoever else she might be, she 
had been once borne in his daughter's bosom, and 
kissed by his daughter's lips, and sent to him by 
a dead woman's will, with a dead woman's wretched- 
ness and loneliness as her sole birth-gifts. 

He passed his hands over his eyes with a blinded 
gesture, staring hard at her in the dusky lamp- 
light. 

He was a strong and bitter old man, made cruel 
by one great agony, and groping his way savagely 
through a dark, hungry, superstitions, ignorant 
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life. But in that moment he no more dared to 
touch her than he would hâve dared to tear down 
the leaden. Christ from off its crucifix, and trample 
it under foot, and spit on it. 

He tumed away, muttering in his throat, and 
kicking the cat from his path, while he struck 
eut the light with his staff. 

" Get to thy den," he said, with a curse. " We 
are a-bed too late. To-morrow I will deal with 
thee." 

She went without a word out of the dark kitchen 
and up the ladder-like stairs, up to her lair in the 
roof. She said nothing ; it was not in her nature 
to threaten twice, or twice protest ; but in her heart 
she knew that neither the next day, nor any 
other day, should that which Arslàn had called 
'*beauty," be stripped and struck whilst life was in 
her to préserve it by death from that indignity. 

From the time of her earliest infancy, she had 

been used to bare her shoulders to the lash, and 

take the stripes as food and wages; she had no 

more thought to resist them than the brave hound, 

who fears no foe on earth, has to resist his master's 

blows; the duU habits of a soulless bondage had 

been too strong on her to be lightly broken, and 

the résignation of the loyal beasts that were her 
VOL. n. . p 




She had tasted tbe freshness of liberty, and 
the blood burned like fire in her face as she 
remembered the patience and the shame of the 
years of her slavery. 

There was no mirror in her little lair in the 
gabled eaves ; ail the mirror she had ever known 
had been that which she had-shared with the 
water-lilies, when together she and they had leaned 
over the smooth dark surface of the mill-pond. 
But the moon streamed clearly through the one 
unshuttered window, a moon full and clear, and 
still cold; the spring-tide moon, from which the 
pale primroses borrow those tender hues of theirs, 
which never warm or grow deeper, however golden 
be the sun that may shine. 

Its clear colourless crescent went sailing past the 
little square lattice hole in the wall ; masses of gor- 
geous cloud, white and black, swept by in a fresh 
west wind ; the fresh breath of a spring night chased 
away the beat and languor of the day ; the smell of 
ail the blossoms of the spring rose up from wood 
and orchard ; the cool, drowsy murmuring of the 
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mill-stream beneath was the only sound on the 
stillness, except when now and then there came the 
wild cry of a mating owl. 

The moonbeams fell about her where she stood ; 
and she looked down on her smooth skin, her 
glistening shoulders, her lustrons and abundant 
hai|*, on which the wavering light played and undu- 
lated. The most delicious gladness that a woman's 
life can know was in tumult in her, conflicting 
with the new and deadly sensé of shame and igno- 
rance. She leamed thàt she was beautiful, at the 
same time that she awoke to the knowledge of her 
dumb, lifeless, slavish inferiority to ail other human 
things. 

" Beautiful ! " she muttered to herself, *' only as 
a poppy, as a snake, as a night moth are beautiful 
— beautiful — and without fragrance, or sweetness, or 
worth ! " 

And her heart was heavy, even amidst ail its 
pleasure and triumph, heavy with a sensé of utter 
ignorance and utter worthlessness. 

The poppy was snapped asunder as a weed, the 

snake was shunned and cursed for his poison, the 

night moth was killed because his nature had made 

him dwell in the darkness ; none of the three 

might hâve any fault in truth in them ; ail of the 
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Yet were they condemned by men, and slain, being 
what they were, although God made them. 

Even so she felt, without reasoning, had it been, 
and would it be with herself. 




CHAPTER IV. 




N the room below, the old Norman woman 
who did not fear her taskmaster, unbarred 
the shutter to let the moon shine in the 
room, and by its light put away her wheel and 
work, and eut a halved lettuce up u^on a platter, 
with some dry bread, and ate them for her supper. 

The old man knelt down before the leaden 
image, and joined his knotted hands, and prayed 
in a low, fierce, eager voice, while the heavy pen- 
dulum of the clock swung wearily to and fro. 

The clock kept fitful and uncertain time ; it had 
been so long imprisoned in the gloom there among 
the beams and cobwebs, and in this place life was 
so dull, so colourless, so torpid, that it seemed to 
hâve forgotten how time truly went, and to wake up 
now and then with a shudder of remembrance, in 
which its Works ran madly down. 



with great ravenous amber-circled eyes. Then she 
took her stick and crept out of the kitchen, her 
wooden shoôs clacking loud on the bare red bricks. 

" Prayer did little to keep holy the other one," 
she muttered ; " unless, indeed, the devil heard 
and answered." 

But Claudis Flamma for ail that prayed on, 
entreating the mercy and guidance of heaven, 
whilst the gore dripped from the dead rabbit, and 
the silent song birds hung stiflf upon the naU. 

"Thou hast a good labourer," said the old 
woman, Pitchou, with curt significance, to her 
master, meeting him in the raw of the dawn, on 
the morrow, as he drew the bolts from his house- 
door. " Take heed that thou dost not drive her 
away, Flamma. One may beat a saddled mule 
safely, but hardly so a wolf 's cub." 

. She passed out of the door as she spoke with 
mop and pail to wash down the paved court outside ; 
but her words abode with her master. 

He meddled no more with the Wolf's cub. 

When Folle-Farine came down the stairs in the 
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crisp, cool, sweet smelling spring moming that was 
breaking through the mists over the land and water, 
he motionèd to her to break her fasti with the cold 
porridge leffc from over-night, and looking at her 
from under his bent brows with a glance that had 
some appréhension undemeath its anger, appor- 
tioned her a task for the eàrly day with a few* bitter 
words of command ; but he molested her no farther, 
nor referred ever so faintly to the scène of the past 
night. 

She ate her poor and tasteless meal in silence, 
and set about her appointed labour without protest. 
So long as she should eat his bread, so long, she 
said to herself, would she serve him. Thus much 
the pride and honesty of her nature taught her was 
his due. 

He watched her furtively under his shaggy eye- 
brows. His instinct told him that this nameless, 
dumb, captive, désert animal, which he had bound 
as a beast of burden to his millwheels, had in 
some manner leamed her strength, and would 
not long remain content to be thus yoked and 
driven. He had blinded her with the blindness 
of ignorance, and goaded her with the goad of 
ignominy ; but for ail that, some way her ban- 
daged eyes had sought and found the light, some 



toiled amongst his mill gear and his sacks. 

His heart was ever sore and in agony because his 
God had cheated him, letting him hold as purest 
and holiest among women the daughter who had 
bétrayed him. In his way he prayed still; but 
chiefly his prayer was a passionate upbraiding, a 
cynical reproach. She — his beloved, his marvel, 
his choicest of maidens, his fairest and coldest of 
virgins, — had escaped him and duped him, and been 
a thing of passion and of foulness, of treachery 
and of lust, ail the while that he had worshipped 
her, Therefore he hated every breathing thing; 
therefore he slew the birds in their song, the in- 
sects in their summer bravery, the lamb in its 
gambols, the rabbit in its play amidst the prim- 
roses. Therefore he cried to the God whom he 
still believed in, " Thou lettest that which was 
pure escape me to be defiled and be slaughtered^ 
and now Thou lettest that which is vile escape me 
to become beautiful and free and strong ! " 

And now and then, in this woe of his which 
was so pitiful and yet so brutal» he glanced at her 
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where she laboured amongst the unbudded vines 
and leafless fruit trees, and whetted a sickle on 
the whirling grindstone, and felt its edge, and 
thought to himself, " She was devil begotten. 
Would it not be well once and for ail to rid men 
of her ? " For, he reasoned, being thus conceived 
in infamy and branded from her birth upward, 
how should she be ever otherwise than to men a 
curse? 

Where she went at her labours, to and fro 
amongst the bushes and by the glancing water, she 
saw the steel hook and caught his sideway gaze, 
and read his méditation. 

She laughed, and did not fear, 

Only she thought, "He shall not do it till I 
hâve been back there.*^ 

Before the day was done, thither she went. 

He had kept her close since the sunrise. 

Not sending her out on any of the errands to and 
fro the country, which had a certain pleasure to her, 
because she gained by them liberty and air, and the 
contentment of swift movement against fresh blow- 
ing winds. Nor did he send her to the town. He 
employed her through ten whole hours in out-door 
garden labour, and in fetching and carrying from 
his yard to his lofts, always within sight of his 



any of her labours. 

When the last sack was carried, the last sod 
tumed, the last burden borne, the sun was sinkkig, 
he bade her roughly go indoors and winnow last 
year*s wheat in the store chambers till he should 
bid her cease. 

, She came and stood before him, her eyes very 
quiet in their look of patient strength. 

'* I hâve worked from daybrçak through to sun- 
set,** she said, slowly to him. " It is enough for 
man and beast. The rest I claim." 

Before he could reply she had leaped the low 
stone wall that parted the timber-yard from the 
orchard, and was out of sight, flying far and fast 
through the twilight of the boughs. 

He muttered a curse, and let her go. His head 
drooj)ed on his breast, his hands worked restlessly 
on the stone coping of the waU, his withered lips 
muttered in wrath. 

" There is hell in her," he said to himself. 
**Let her go to her rightful home. There is 
one thing " 
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" There is one thing ? " echoed the old woman, 
hanging washe^J linen out to dry on the boughs of 
the half-bloomed abnond-shrubs. 

He gave a dreary, greedy, miseras chuckle. 

"One thing; I hâve made the devil work for 
me hard and well ten whole years through ! " 

" The deYÎl ! " mumbled the woman Pitchou, in 
contemptuous itération. "Dost think the devil 
was ever such a fool as to work for thy wage of 
blows and of black bread ? Why, he rules the 
world, they say ! And how should he rule miless 
he paid his people well ?" 

FoUe-Farine fled on, through the calm wood- 
lands, through the pastures where the sleek herds 
dreamed their days away, through the yoimg wheat 
and the springing colza, and the little fields ail 
bright with promise of the spring, and aU the 
simset^s wealth of golden light. 

The league was but as a step to her, trained 
as her muscles were to speed and strength until 
her feet were fleet as are the doe's. When she had 
gained her goal then only she paused, stricken 
with a sudden shyness and terror of what she 
hardly knew. 

An instinct, rather than a thought, tumed her 
towards a Uttle grass-hidden pool behind the 



it, and taught her eyes to seek her own reflection. 
It had a certain beauty that fascinated wonder in 
it to her with a curions indefinable attraction. For 
the first time in her life she had thought of it, and 
done such slight things as she could to make it 
greater. They were but few, — linen a little whiter 
and less coarse — the dust shaken from her scarlet 
sash; her bronze-hued hair burnished to richer 
darkness; a knot of wild narcissi in her bosom 
gathered with the dew on them as she came 
through the wood. 

This was ail ; yet this was something ; some- 
thing that showed the dawn of human impulses, of 
womanly desires. As she looked, she blushed for 
her own fooUshness ; and, with a quick hand, cast 
the white wood flower» into the centre of the pool. 
It seemed to her now, though only a moment earlier 
she had gathered them, so senseless and so idle to 
hâve decked herself with their borrowed loveliness. 
As if for such things as thèse he cared ! 

Then, slowly, and witji her head sunk, she entered 
his dwelling-place. 
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Arslàn stood with his face tumed from her, 
bending down over a trestle of wood. 

He did not hear her as she approached ; she 
drew quite close to him and looked where she saw 
that he looked ; down on the wooden bench. What 
she saw were a long falling stream of light hued 
hair, a grey still face, closed eyes, and naked 
limbs, which did not stir save when his hand 
moved them a little in their posture, and which 
then dropped fi'om his hold like lead. 

She did not shudder nor exclaim; she only 
looked wit)i quiet and incurious eyes. In the life 
of the poer such a sight has neither novelty nor 
terror. 

It did not even seem strange to her to see it in 
such a place. He started slightly as he grew 
sensible of her présence, and tumed, and threw a 
black cloth over the trestle. 

" Do not look there," he said to her. " I had 
forgotten you. Otherwise — 
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'* I have looked there. Itis only a dead woman.** 

" Only ! What makes you say that ?" 

*'I do not know. There are many — are there 

not ? " 

He looked at her in surprise seeing that this 

utter lack of interest or curiosity was true and not 



" There are many^ indeed," he made answer, 
slowly. " Just there is the toughest problem — it is 
the insect life of the world; it is the clouds of 
human ephemerœ, begotten one summer day to 
die the next ; it is the millions on millions of men 
and women born, as it were, only to be choked 
by the reek of cities, and then fade out to nothing; 
it is the numbers that kill one's dreams of im- 
mortality! *' 

She looked wearily up at him, not compré- 
hending, and, indeed, he had spoken to himself and 
not to her; she lifted up one corner of the cere 
cloth and gazed a little while at the dead face, the 
face of a girl young, and in a slight soft youthful 
manner, fair. 

"It is Fortis, the rag-picker's daughter," she 
said, indifferently, and dropped back the sheltering 
cloth. She did not know what nor why she envied, 
and yet she was jealous of this white dead thing 
that abode there so peacefully and so happily with 
the caress of his touch on its calm limbs. 

" Yes," he answered her. " It is his daughter. 
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She died twenty hours ago, — of low fever, they 
say — ^famine, no doubt." 

" Why do you hâve her hère ? " 

She felt no sorrow for the dead girl; the girl 
had mocked and jibed her many a time as a dark 
witch devil-bom ; she only felt a jealous and rest- 
less hatred of her intrusion hère. 

"The dead sit to me often/' he said, with a 
certain smile that had sadness and yet coldness 
in it. 

" Why ? " 

" That they may tell me the secrets of life." 

" Do they teU them ? " 

"A few; — most they keep. See, — I paint 
death; I must watch it to paint it. It is dreary 
work, you think ? It is not so to me. The sur- 
geon seeks his kind of truth ; I seek mine. The 
man Fortis came to me on the river side last 
night. He said to me, * You like studying the 
dead, they say ; hâve my dead for a copper coin. 
I am starving ;— and it cannot hurt her.' So I 
gave him the coin — ^though I am as poor as he — 
and I took the dead woman. Why do you look 
like that? It is nothing to you; the girl shall 
go to her grave when I hâve done with her." 

She bent her head in assent. It was nothing 



her lips out at her in mockery and called her 
naines from a balcony in an old ruined house as the 
boat drifted past it ; — but there passed over her a 
dreary shuddering remembrance that she, likewise, 
might one day lie thus before him and be no more 
to him than this. The people said that he who 
studied death, brought death. 

The old wistful longing that had moved her, 
when Marcellin had died, to lay her down in the 
cool water and let it take her to long sleep and 
to complète forgetfnlness, retumed to her again. 
Since the dead were of value to him, best, she 
thought, be of them, and lie hère in that dumb 
still serenity, caressed by his touch and his regard. 
For, in a manner, she was jealous of this woman, 
as of some living rival who had, in her absence, 
fiUed her place and been of use to him and 
escaped his thought. 

Any ghastliness or inhumanity in this search 
of his for the truth of his art amidst the frozen 
limbs and rigid muscles of a corpse, never oc- 
curred to her. To her he was like a deity; to 
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her thèse poor weak shreds of broken human lives, 
thèse fragile empty vessels, whose wine of life had 
been spilled like water that nins to waste, seemed 
beyond measurement to be exalted when deemed 
by him of value. 

She would hâve thought no more of grudging 
them in his employ and in his service than 
priests of Isis or of Eleusis would hâve begrudged 
the sacrificed lives of beasts and birds that smoked 
upon their temple altars. To die at his will and 
be of use to him ; — this seemed to her the most 
suprême glory fate could hold ; and she envied the 
rag-picker's daughter lying there in such calm 
content. 

"Why do you look so much at her?" he said 
at length. " I shall do her no harm ; if I did, 
what would she know? " 

'* I was not thinking of her," she answered 
slowly, with a certain perplexed pain upon her 
face. " I was thinking I might be of more use to 
you if I were dead ! You must not kill me, 
because men would hurt you for that ; but, if you 
wish, I will kill myself to-night. I hâve often 
thought of it lately." 

He started at the strangeness and the sudden- 
ness of the words spoken steadily and with per- 
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greater interest and curiosity than they had ever 
done; and they gained from their study but 
little. 

For the innumerable émotions awakening in 
her were only dimly shadowed there, and had 

in them the confusion of ail imperfect expres- 
sions. He could not tell whether hère there was 
•a great souI struggling through the bonds of an 
intense ignorance and stupéfaction, or whether 
there were only before him an animal perfect, 
wonderfully perfect, in its physical development, 
but mindless as any clod of earth. 

He did not know how to answer her. 

" Why should you think of death ? " he said at 
last. " Is your life so bitter to you ? " 

She stared at him. 

'^ Is a beaten dog's bitter ? Or is a goaded ox's 
sweet ? " 

" But you are so young, — and you are handsome, 
and a woman ? " 

She laughed a little. 

" A woman ! Marcellin said that.'* 
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" Well ! What is there strange in saying it ? " 

She pointed to the corpse which the last sun-rays 
were brightening, till the limbs were as alabaster 
and the hair was as gold. 

" That was a woman — a créature that is white 
and rose, and has yellow hair and laughs in the 
faces of men, and has a mother that kisses her 
lips, and sees the children corne to play at her 
knees. I am not one. I am a devil, they say.", 

His mouth smiled with a touch of sardonic 
humour, whose acrimony and whose irony escaped 
her. 

** What hâve you done so good, or so great, that • 
your world should call you so ? " 

Her eyes clouded and lightened altemately. 

" You do not believe that I am a devil ? " 

" How should I tell ? If you covet the title 
claim it, — ^you hâve a right, — ^you are a woman ! " 

** Always a woman ! " she muttered with dis- 
appointment and with impatience. 

" Always a woman," he echoed as he pointed 
to the god Hermès. *' And there is your creator." 

She looked rapidly and wistfully at the white- • 

winged god. 

'* Yes. He made Woman ; for he made her 
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is your history ? Go and lie yonder, where you 
were last night, and tell me your story while I 
work." 

She obeyed him and told him what she knew ; 
lying there, where he had motioned her, in the 
shadow nnder the figures of the three grandsons 
of Chaos. He listened, and wrought on at her 
likeness. 

The story, as she told it in hey curt imperfect 
words, was plain enough to him, though to herself 
obscure. It had in some little measure a likeness 
to his own. 

It awakened a certain compassion for her in his 
heart, which was rarely moved to anything like 
pity. For to him nature was so much and man 
so little, the one so majestic and so exhaustless, 
the other so small and so ephemeral, that human 
wants and human woes touched him but very 
slightly. His own, even at their darkest, moved 
him rather to self-contempt than to self-com- 
passion, for thèse were evUs of the body and of 
the sensés. 
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As a boy he had had no ear to the wail of 
the frozen and famishing people wandering home- 
less over the waste of drifted snow, where but 
the night before a village had nestled in the ^ 
mountain hoUow; ail his sensés had been given 
in a trance of awe and rapture to the voices of 
the great winds sweeping down from the heights 
through the pine-forests, and of the furious seas 
below, gnashing and raging on the wreck-strewn 
strand. It was with thèse last that he had had 
kinship and communion, thèse endured always ; 
but for the men they slew, what were they more 
in the great sum of time than forest leaves or ^^ 
océan drift-wood ? 

And, indeed, to those who are alive to the name- 
less, imiversal, eternal soûl which breathes in ail 
the grasses of the fields, and beams in the eyes 
of ail créatures of earth and air, and throbs in 
the living light of palpitating stars, and thrills 
through the young sap of forest trees, and stirs 
in the strange loves of wind-bome plants, and 
hums in every song of the bee, and bums in every 
quiver of the flame, and peoples with sentient 
myriads every drop of dew that gathers on a hare- 
bell, every bead of water that ripples in a brook — 
to thèse the mortal life of man can seem but 



Hence, pity entered very little into his thoughts 
at any time; the perpétuai torture of life did 
indeed perplex him, as it perplexes every thinking 
créature, with wonder at the universal bittemess 
that taints ail création, at the universal death 
whereby ail forms of life are nurtured, at the uni- 
versal anguish of ail existence which daily and 
nightly assails the unknown God in piteous protest 
at the inexorable laws of inexplicable miseries and 
mysteries. But because such suffering was thus uni- 
versal, therefore he almost ceased to feel pity for it; 
of the two he pitied the beasts far more than the 
human kind: — ^the horse staggering beneath the 
lash in ail the feebleness of hunger, lameness, 
and old âge ; the ox bleeding from the goad 
on the hard furrows, or stumbling through the 
hooting crowd, bKnd, footsore, and shivering, to 
its last home in the slaughter-house ; the dog, 
yielding up its noble life inch by incli imder the 
tortures of the knife, loyally licking the hand of 
the vivisector while he drove his probe through 
its quivering nerves ; the imutterable hell in 
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which ail thèse gentle, kindly and long-suffering 
créatures dwelt for the pleasure or the vanity, the 
avarice or the bnitality of men, — ^these he pitied 
perpetually, with a tendemess for them that was 
the softest thing in ail his nature. 

But when he saw men and women suffer he 
often smiled, not ill pleased. It seemed to hîm 
that the worst they could ever endure was only 
such simple rétribution, such mère fair measure 
of ail the agonies they cast broadcast. 

Therefore he pitied her now for what repulsed 
ail others from her — that she had so little ap- 
parent humanity, and that she was so like an 
animal in her strength and weakness, and in her 
ignorance of both her rights and wrongs. There- 
fore lie pitied her; and there was that in her 
strange kind of beauty, in her half-savage, half- 
timid attitudes, in her curt, unleamed, yet pic- 
turesque speech, which attracted him. Besides, 
although solitude was his préférence, he had been 
for more than two years utterly alone, his lonehness 
broken only by the companionship of boors, with 
whom he had not had one thought in common. 
The extrême poverty in which the latter months of 
his life had been passed, had excluded him from ail 
human society, since he could hâve sought none 



coins, had been the only relief to the endless mono- 
tony of his existence, a relief that made such 
change in it worse 'than its continuance. 

In FoUe-Farine for the first time in two long, 
bitter, colourless, hated years, there was some- 
thing which aroused his interest and his curiosity, 
some one to whom impulse led him to speak the 
thoughts of his mind with little concealment. She 
seemed, indeed, scarcely more than a wild beast, 
half-tamed, inarticulate, défiant, shy, it might be 
even, if aroused, ferocious ; but it was an animal 
whose eyes dilated in quickening sympathy with ail 
his moods, and an animal whom, at a glance, he 
knew woulJ, in time, crawl to him or combat for 
him as he chose. 

He talked to her now, much on the same impulse 
that moves a man, long imprisoned, to converse with 
the spider that creeps on the floor, with the mouse 
that drinks from his pitcher, and makes him treat 
like an intelligent being the tiny flower growing 
blue and bright between the stones, which is ail 
that brings life into his lonehness. 
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The prison door once flung open, the sunshine 
once streaming across the darkness, the fetters 
once struck off, the captive once free to go ont 
again amongst his fellows, then — the spider is left 
to miss the human love that it has learnt, the 
mouse is left to die of thirst,the little blue flower 
is left to fade out as it may in the stillness and 
the gloom alone. Then they are nothing : but 
while the prison doors are still locked they are 
much. 

Hère the gaoler was poverty, and the prison was 
the world's neglect, and they who lay bound were 
high hopes, great aspirations, impossible dreams, 
immeasurable ambitions, ail swathed and fettered, 
and straining to be free with dumb, mad force 
against bonds that would not break. 

And in thèse, in their bondage, there were little 
patience, or sjnnpathy, or softness, and to them, 
even nature itself at times looked horrible, though 
never so horrible, because never so despicable as 
humanity. Yet, still even in thèse an instinct of 
companionship abided ; and this créature, with a 
woman's beauty, and an animaFs fierceness and 
innocence, was in a manner welcome. 

" Why were women ever made then ? " she said, 
after awhile, following, though imperfectly, the 



story he has heard from the raving lips of some 
friend fever-stricken. 

"Once, long ago, in the far East, there dwelt a 
saint in the désert. He was content in his soli- 
tude : he was holy and at peace : the honey of the 
wild bee and the fruit of the wild tamarisk tree 
sufl&ced to feed him ; the lions were his ministers, 
and the hyenas were his slaves ; the eagle flew 
down for his blessing, and the winds and the storms 
were his messengers ; he had killed the beast in 
him, and the soûl alone had dominion ; and day and 
night, upon the lonely air, he breathed the praise 
of God. 

''Years went with him thus, and he grew old, 
and he said to himself, 'I hâve lived content; so 
shall I die purified, and ready for the kingdom 
of heaven.' For it was in the day when that 
wooden god, who hangs on the black cross yonder, 
was not a lifeless eflSgy as now, but a name of power 
and of might, adjuring, while his people smiled 
under torture, and died in the flame, dreaming of 
a land where the sun never set, and the song never 
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ceased, and the faithful for ever were at rest. So 
the years, I say, weut by with him, and he was 
glad and at peace. 

" One night, when the thunder rolled and the 
rain torrents fell, to the door of his cave there 
came a wayfarer, fainting, sickly, lame, trembling 
with terror of the désert, and beseeching him to 
save her from the panthers. 

" He was loth, and dreaded to accède to her 
prayer, for he said, ' Wheresoever a woman enters, 
there the content of a man is dead.' But she was 
in dire distress, and entreated him with tears and 
suppKcations not to turn her adrift for the 
lightning and the Kons to devour: and he felt* 
the old hum an pity steal on him, and he opened 
the door to her, and bade her enter and take 
sanctuary there in God's name. 

" But when she had entered, âge, and sickness, 
and want fell from off her, her eyes grew as two 
stars, her lips were sweet as the rose of the désert, 
her limbs had the grâce of the cheetah, her body 
had the radiance and the fragrance of frankincense 
on an altar of gold. 

** And she laughed in his beard, and cried, 
saying, ' Thou thinkest thou hast lived, and yet 
thou hast not loved ? Oh sage ! oh saint ! oh 



stretched his anus to her and sought to einbrace 
her, crying, * Stay with me, though I buy thee with 
hell.' And she stayed. 

" But when the morning broke she left him, 
laughing, gliding like a phantom from his arms, 
and out into the red sunlight, and across the 
désert sand, laughing, laughing, always, and 
mocking him whilst she beckoned. He pursued 
her, chasing her through the dawn, through the 
noon, through the night. He never found her; 
she had vanished as the rose of the rainbow fades 
out of the sky. 

'* He searched for her in every city, and in 
ever}' land. Some say he searches still, doomed 
to live on through evefy âge, and powerless to die." 

Arslàn had a certain power over words as over 
colour. Ijike ail true painters, the fibre of his 
mind was sensuous and poetic, though the quality 
of passionate imagination was in him welded with 
a coldness and a stillness of temper bom in him 
with his northem blood. He had dwelt much in 
Asiatic countries, and much of the philosophies 
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and much of the phraseology of the East remained 
with him. Something even there seemed in 
him of the mingled asceticism and sensualism, 
the severe self-denial, with the voluptuous fancy of 
the saints who once had. peopled the déserts in 
whieh he had in his tum delighted to dwell, free 
and lonely, scorning women and deserting man. 
He spoke seldom, being by nature silent ; but 
when he did speak his language was uneonsciously 
varied into picture-like formations. 

She listened breathless, "with the colour in her 
cheeks and the fire brooding in her eyes, her un- 
formed mind catching the swift shadowy allégories 
of his taie by force of the poetic instincts in her. 

No one had ever talked to her thus ; and yet it 
seemed clear to her and beautiful, like the story 
which the great sunflowers told as they swayed to 
and fro in the light, like the song that the bright 
brook water sung as it purled and sparkled under 
the boughs. 

" That is true ? '* she said, suddenly, at length. 

" It is a saint's story in substance ; it is true in 
spirit for ail time.** 

' Her breath came with a sharp, swift, panting 
Sound. She was blinded with the new light that 
broke in on her. 



*' Why not? You are the' devil's daughter, you 
say. Of such are men's kingdom of heaven ! " 

She pondered long upon his answer; she 
could not comprehend it ; she had understood the 
parable of his narrative, yet the passion of it had 
passed by her, and the evil shut in it had escaped 
her. 

" Do, then, men love what destroys them ? " she 
asked, slowly. 

*' Always !** he made answer, still with that same 
smile as of one who remembers hearkening to the 
délirions ravings round him in a madhouse through 
which he has walked — himself sane — ^in a bygone 
time. 

" I do not want love," she said, suddenly, while 
her brain, half strong, half feeble, struggled to fit 
her thoughts to words. " I want, I want, to hâve 
power, as the priest has on the people when he 
says, ' pray ! ' and they pray." 

** Power ! " he echoed, as the de votée echoes the 
name of his god. " Who does not ? But do you 
think the woman that tempted the saint had 
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none ? If ever you reach that kingdom such power 
will become yours.** 

A proud glad exultation swept over her face for 
a moment. It quickly faded. She did not believe 
in a future. How many times had she not, since 
the hand of Claudis Flamma first struck her, prayed 
with ail the passion of a child's dumb agony that 
the dominion of her Father's power might come to 
her. And the great Evil had never hearkened. 
He, whom ail men around her feared, had made 
her no sign that he heard, but leffc her to blows, to 
solitude, to continuai hunger, to perpétuai toil. 

" I hâve prayed to the devil again and again 
and he will not hear," she muttered. '* Marcellin 
says that he has ears for ail. But for me he has 
none.** 

"He has too much to do to hear ail. AU the 
nations of the eaxth beseech him. Yonder man on 
the cross they adjure with their mouths indeed ; 
but it is your god only whom in their hearts they 
worship. See how the Christ hangs his head : he 
is so weary of lip-service." 

" But since they give the Christ so many temples, 
why do they raise none to the devil ? *' 

" Chut ! No man builds altars to his sçcret 
god. Look you: I will tell you another story. 



of ivor}% and agate, and chalcedony, and there 
were altars raised before ail, on which every 
nation oflfered up sacrifice and bumed incense 
before its divinity. 

" Now, no nation would look at the god of 
anotlier; and each people clustered about the feet 
of its own fetish, and glorified it, crjing out, 
* There is no god but this god.' 

" The noise was fearful, and the feuds were 
many, and the poor king, whose thought it had 
been to erect such a temple, was confounded, and 
ver}'^ sorrowful, and murmured, saying — ' I dreamed 
to beget nniversal peace and tolérance and har- 
mony ; and lo ! there corne of my thought nothing 
but discord and war.' 

** Then to him there came a stranger, veiled, and 
claiming no country, and he said, * You were mad 
to dream religion could ever be peace, yet, be not 
disquieted ; give me but a little space and I will 
erect an altar whereat ail men shall worship, 
leaving their own gods.' 

" The king gave him permission ; and he raised 
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up a simple stone, and on it he wrote, ' To the 
Secret Sin ! ' and, being a sorcerer, he wrote with 
a curions power, that showed the inscription to 
the sight of each man, but blinded him whilst he 
gazed on it to ail sight of his fellows. 

"And each man forsook his ^od, and came and 
kneeled before this nameless altar, each bowing 
down before it, and each believing himself in 
solitude. The poor forsaken gods stood naked 
and alone ; there was not one man left to worship 
one of them." 

She listened ; her éloquent eyes fixed on him, 
her lips parted, her fancy fantastic and full of 
dreams, strengthened by loneliness, and unbridled 
through ignorance, steeping itself in every irony 
and every phantasy, and every shred of knowledge 
that Chance, her only teacher, cast to her. 

She sat thinking, full of a vague sad pity for 
that denied and forsaken God on the cross, by the 
river, such as she had never felt before; since 
she had always regarded him as the symbol of 
cruelty, of famine, and of hatred; not knowing 
that thèse are only the colours which ail deities 
alike reflect from the hearts of the peoples that 
worship them. 

*' If I had a god,** she said, suddenly. " If a 
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at once so much weaker and so much happier than 



men." 



« 



Who are their gods ? ** 

" Their name is légion. Innocent women make 
gods of their offspring, of their homes, of their 
housework, of their duties ; and are as cruel as 
tigresses meanwhile to ail outside the pale of their 
temples. Others — less innocent — make gods of 
their own forms and faces ; of bright stones dug 
from the earth, of vessels of gold and silver, of 
purple and fine linen, of passions, and vanities, and 
desires ; gods that they consume themselves for in 
their youth, and that they curse, and beat, and 
upbraid in the days of their âge. Which of thèse 
gods will be yours ? " 

She thought a while, steadily and wearily. 

" None of them,*' she said at last. 

** None ? What will you put in their stead, 
then ? " 

She thought gravely some moments again» 
Although a certain terse and even poetic utter- 
ance was the shape which her spoken imagina- 
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tîonâ naturally took at ail times, ignorance and 
solitude had made it hard for her aptly to marry 
her thoughts to words. 

** I do not know," she said, wearily afresh. 
" Marcellin says that every God is deaf. He must 
be deaf — or very cruel. Look; everything lives 
in pain ; and yet no .God pitiés and makes 
an end of the earth. I would — ^if I were He. 
Look — at dawn, the other day, I was out in the 
wood. I came upon a little rabbit in a trap ; a 
little, pretty, soft black-and-white thing, quite 
young. It was screaming in its horrible misery; 
it had been screaming ail night. Its thighs were 
broken in the iron teeth ; the trap held it tight ; it 
could not escape, it could only scream — scream — 
scream. Ail in vain. When I had set it free it was 
mangled as if a wolf had gnawed it ; the iron teeth 
had bitten through the far, and the flesh, and the 
bone ; it had lost so much blood, and it was in so 
much pain, that it could not live. I laid it down in 
the bracken, and put water to its mouth, and did 
what I could ; but it was of no use. It had been 
too much hurt. It died as the sun rose ; a little, 
harmless, shy, happy thing, you know, that neVer 
killed any créature, and only asked to nibble a 
leaf or two, or sleep in a little round hole, and 
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means a good to them. Men are lieirs of heaven, 
they say ; and, in right of their héritage, they make 
life hell to every Kving thing that dares dispute 
the world with them. You do not understand 
that, — tut! You are not human then. If you 
were human, you would begrudge a blade of grass 
to a rabbit, and arrogate to yourself a lease of 
immortality.** 

She did not understand him ; but she felt that 
she was honoured by him, and not scorned as 
others scorned her, for being thus unlike humanity. 
It was a bitter perplexity to her, this earth on 
which she had been flung amidst an alien people ; 
that she should suffer herself seemed little to 
her, it had become as a second nature ; but the 
sufferings of ail the innumerable tribes of création, 
things of the woods, and the field, and the waters, 
and the sky, that toiled and sweated and were 
hunted, and persecuted and wrenched in tonnent, 
and finally perished to gratify the appetites or 
the avarice of humanity, thèse suflferings were 
horrible to her always : inexplicable, hideous. 
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^'Andthatgodis— ?'* 

*' Death ! '' 

She was silent. 

Was this god not her god also ? 

Had she not chosen him, and laid her life down 
at his feet for this man's sake ? 

*^He must neverknow; — ^he must never know," 
she said again in her heart. 

And Thanatos she knew would not betray her ; 
for Thanatos keeps ail the secrets of men — ^he, who 
alone of ail the gods reads the truths of men's 
soûls, and smiles, and shuts them in the hoUow of 
his hand, and lets the braggart Time fly on with 
careless feet, telling what lies he wiU to please the 
world a little space. Thanatos holds silence and 
can wait ; — ^for him must ail things ripen, and, at 
last, to him must ail things fall. 





CHAPTER V. 

— • — 




HEN she left him that night, and went 
homeward, he trimmed his lamp and 
retumed to his labours of casting 
and modelling from the body of the rag-picker*s 
daughter. The work soon absorbed him too en- 
tirely to leave any memory with him of the living 
woman. He did not know — and had he known 
would not hâve heeded — that instead of going 
on her straight path back to Yprès she tumed 
again, and, hidden amongst the rushes upon the 
bank, crouched half sitting and half kneeling, to 
watch him from the river-side. It was ail dark 
and still, without ; nothing came near, except now 
and then some hobbled mule tumed out to forage 
for his evening meal, or some night-browsing cattle 
straying out of bounds. Once or twice a barge 
went slowly and sullenly by, its single light twin- 



roughly on the silence of the night. The young 
lambs bleated to their mothers in the meadows, and 
the bells of the old clock towers in the town chimed 
the quarters with a Laus Deo in which ail their 
métal tongues joined musically. 

She remained there nndisturbed amongst the 
long grasses and the tufts of the reeds, gazing 
always into the dimly-lighted interior where the 
pale rays of the oil flame lit up the white forms 
of the gods, the black shadows of the eolumns, the 
shapes of the wrestling lion and the strangled 
gladiator, the grey stiff frame and hanging hair of 
the dead body, and the bending figure of Arslàn 
as he stooped above the corpse and pursued the 
secret powers of his art into the hidden things of 
death. 

To her there seemed nothing terrible in a night 
thus spent, in a vigil thus ghastly ; it seemed to her 
only a part of his strength thus to make death, — 
men's conqueror, — his servant and his slave; she 
only begrudged every passionless touch that his 
grasp gave to those frozen and rigid limbs which 
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he moved to and fro like so much clay ; she only 
envied with a jealous thirst every cold caress that 
his hand lent to that loose and lifeless hair which 
he swept aside like so much flax. 

He did not see ; he did not know. To him she 
was no more than any bronze-winged, golden-eyed 
insect that should hâve floated in on a night breeze 
and been painted by him and been cast out again 
upon the darkness. 

He worked more than half the night — ^worked 
until the small store of oil he possessed bumed 
itself out, and left the hall to the feeble light of 
a young moon shining through dense vapours. He 
dropped his tools, and rose and walked to and fro 
on the width of the stone floor. His hands felt 
chiUed to the bone with the contact of the .dead 
flesh ; his breathing felt oppressed with the heavy 
humid air that lay like ice upon his lungs. 

The dead woman was nothing to him. He had 
not once thought of the youth that had perished 
in her; of the laughter that hunger had hushed 
for ever on the colourless lips; of the passion 
blushes that had died out for ever on the ashen 
cheeks; of the caressing hands of mother and of 
lover that must hâve wandered amongst that curl- 
ing hair ; of the children that should hâve slept on 



death too long to be otherwise than familiar with 
them ail. Yet a certain glacial despair jfroze his 
heart as he left lier body, lying there in the 
flicker of the struggling moonbeams, and, him- 
self, pacing to and fro in his solitude, snSered a 
greater bittemess than death in his doom of poverty 
and ot obscurity. 

The years of his youth had gone in fruitless 
labour, and the years of his manhood were gliding 
after them, and yet he had failed so utterly to make 
his mark upon his génération that he could only 
maintain his life by the common toil of the common 
hand-labourer, and, if he died on the morrow, 
there would not be one hand stretched out to save 
any one work of his création from the housewife's 
fires or the lime-bumer's fumace. 

Cold to himself as to ail others, he said bitterly 
in his soûl, "Whatis Failure except Feebleness? 
And what is it to miss one's mark except to aim 
wildly and weakly ? " 

He told himself that harsh and inexorable truth 
a score of times, again and again, as he walked 
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backward and forward in the solitude which only 
that one dead woman shared. 

He told himself that he was a madman, a fool, 
who spent his lifetime in search and worship of a 
vain eidolon. He told himself that there must 
be in him some radical weakness, some inaliénable 
fault^ that he could not in ail thèse years find 
strength enough to compel the world of men to 
honour him. Agony overcame him as he thought 
and thought and thought, until he scomed him- 
self; the suprême agony of a strong nature that 
for once mistrusts itself as feebleness, of a great 
genius that for once despairs of itself as self- 
deception. 

Had he been the fool of his vanities ail his 
youth upward ; and had his fèllow-men been only 
wise and clear of sight when they had denied him 
and refused to see excellence in any work of his 
hand ? Almost, he told himself, it must be so. 

He paused.by the open casement, and looked 
outward, scarcely knowing what he did. The mists 
were heavy; the air was loaded with damp ex- 
halations ; the country was profoundly still ; above- 
head only a few stars glimmered hère and there 
through the haze. The peace, the silence, the 
obscurity were abhorrent to him ; they seemed to 
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seemed to liim as though he were dead also, like 
the woman on the tressel yonder; dead in some 
deep sea grave where the weight of the waters kept 
him down and held his hands powerless, and shut 
his eyelids from a|l sight, while the living voices 
and the living footsteps of men came dimly on his 
ear from the world above : voices, not one of 
which uttered his name; footsteps, not one of 
which paused by his tomb. 

It grew horrible to him — this death in life, to 
which in the freshness of manhood he found himself 
condemned. 

" Oh, God ! " he, who believed in no God, mut- 
tered half aloud, " Let me be without love, wealth, 
peace, health, gladness, ail mj life long — ^let me be 
crippled, childless, beggared, hated to the latest 
end of my days, — give me only to be honoured in 
my Works; give me only a name that men cannot, 
if they wish, let die." 

Whether any hearer greater than man heard the 
prayer, who shall say ? Daily and nightly, through 
ail the générations of the world, the human créature 
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implores from his Creator the secrets of his exist- 
ence, and asks in vain. There is one answer in- 
deed; but it is the answer of ail the million races 
of the uuiverse, which only cry, " We are bom but 
to perish ; is Humanity a thing so high or pure 
that it should claim exemption from the imiversal 
and inexorable law ? '* 

One mortal listener heard, hidden amongst the 
hollow sighing rushes, bathed in the moonlight and 
the mists; and the impersonal passion which ab- 
sorbed him found écho in this inarticulate imper- 
fect soûl, just wakened in its obscurity to the first 
faint meanings of its mortal life as a nest-bird 
rouses in the dawn to the first faint pipe of its 
involuntary cry. 

She barely knew what he sought, what he asked, 
and yet her heart ached with his désire, and shared 
the bittemess of his déniai. 

What kind of life he craved in the âges to 
corne ; what manner of remembrance he yeamed 
' for from the unbom races of men ; what thing it was 
which he besought should be given to him in the 
stead of ail love, ail peace, ail personal woes and 
physical delights, she did not know ; the future to 
her hâd no meaning ; and the immortal famé which 
he craved was an unknown god, of whose worship 



whîch arose at his bidding should become charac* 
ters and speak for him to ail the générations of 
men when his own mouth should be sealed dumb 
in death. 

This hunger of the soûl which unmanned and 
tortured him, though the famine of the flesh had 
had no power to move him, thrUled her with the 
instinct of its greatness. This thirst of the mind, 
which could not slake itself in common desires or 
sensual satiety, or any peace and pleasure of the 
ordinary life of man, had likeness in it to that dim 
instinct which had made her nerves throb at the 
glories of the changing skies, and her eyes fill with 
tears at the sound of a bird's singing in the dark* 
ness of dawn, and her heaxt yeam with vain name- 
less longing as for some lost land, for some for- 
gotten home, in the radiant hush of earth and air 
at simrise. 

He suffered as she suffered ; and a sweet new- 
bom sensé of unity and of likeness stirred in her 

r 

amidst the bitter pity of her soûl. To her he 
was as a king : and yet he was powerless. To 
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give him power she would hâve died a thousand 
deaths. 

^* The gods gave me life for him/' she thought. 

" His life instead of mine ? Will they forget ? 

WiU they forget? " 

And where she crouched in the gloom beneath 
the bidrushes she flung herself down prostrate in 
supplication, her face buried in the long damp 
river-grass. 

" Oh, Immortals ! " she împlored, in benighted, 
wistful, passionate faith, " remember to give me his 
life and take mine. Do what you choose with me ; 
forsake me, kill me ; cast my body to fire, and my 
ashes to the wind ; let me be trampled like the 
dust, and despised as the chaff ; let me be bruised, 
beaten, nameless, hated always; let me always 
su£fer and always be scomed ; but grant me this 
one thing — ^to give him his désire ! " 

For unless the gods gave him greatness, she knew 
that vain would be the gift of life — ^the gift of mère 
length of years— which she had bought for him. 

Her mind had been left blank as a désert, whilst 
in its solitude dreams had spruijig forth wind-sown 
like wayside grasses, and vague desires wandered 
like wild doves; but although blank the soil was 
rich and deep and virgin. 



pangs seemed to her scarce worth the conntmgy save 
perhaps to see if they had been borne with courage 
and without murmur. On her, profoundly uncon- 
scious of the meaning of any common luxury or 
any common comfort, the passions of natures more 
worldly-wise, andbetter aware of the empire of gold, 
had no hold at any moment. To toil dully and be 
hungry and thirsty, and fatigued and footsore, had 
been her daily portion. She knew nothing of the 
innumerable pleasures and powers that the rich 
command. She knew scarcely of the existence of 
the simplest forms of civilization : therefore she 
knew nothing of ail that he missed through po- 
verty ; she only perceived, by an unerring instinct 
of appréciation, ail that he gained through genius. 

Her mind was profoundly ignorant ; her character 
trained by cruelty only to endurance : yet the soil 
was not rank, but only unfiUed, not barren, but 
only unsown ; nature had made it gênerons, though 
fate had left it untilled ; it grasped the seed of the * 
first great idea cast to it and held it firm, until it 
multiplied tenfold. 



^ 
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The îmagined danger to them which the peasants 
had believed to exist in her had been as a strong 
buckler between the true danger to her from the 
défilement of their companionship and example > 
they had cursed her as they had passed, and their 
curses had been her blessing. Blind instincts had 
alwàys moved in her to the great and the good 
things of which no man had tanght her in any 
wise. 

Left to herself, and uncontaminated by hu- 
manity, because proscribed by it, she had known 
ilo teachers of any sort save the winds and the 
waters, the sun and the moon, the daybreak and the 
night, and thèse had breathed into her an uncon- 
scious heroism, a changeless patience, a fearless 
freedom, a strange tenderness and callousness 
united. Ignorant though she was, and abandoned 
to the darkness of ail the superstitions and the 
sullen stupor amidst which her lot was cast, there 
was yet that in her which led her to vénération of 
the purpose of his life. 

He desired not happiness nor tenderness, nor 
bodily ease, nor sensual delight, but only this one 
thing — a name that should not perish from amongst 
the memories of men. And this désire seemed to 
her sublime, divine; not comprehending it, she 
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hero's sacrifice in this suprême self-negation which 
was willing to live unloved, and die forsaken by his 
kind, 80 that only the works of his hand ];night 
endure, and his'thoughts be uttered in them when 
his body should be destroyed. 

It is true that the great artist is as a fallen god 
who remembers a time when worlds arose at his 
breath, and at his bidding the barren lands blos- 
somed into fruitMness ; the sorcery of the thyrsus 
is still his, though weakened. 

The powers of lost dominions haunt his me- 
mory ; the remembered glory of an etemal sun is 
in his eyes, and makes the light of common day 
seem darkness ; the heartsickness of a long exile 
weighs on him ; incessantly he labours to overtake 
the mirage of a loveliness which fades as he pursues 
it. In the poetic création by which the bondage of 
his material life is redeemed, he finds at once ecstasy 
and disgust, beçause he f eels at once his strength and 
weakness. For him ail things of earth and air, and 
sea and cloud, hâve beauty ; and tohis ear ail voices 
of the forest land and water world are audible. ' 
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He is as a god, since he can call into palpable 
shape dreams born of impalpable thought; as a 
god, since he bas known the truth divested of 
lies, and bas stood face to face witb it, and 
been not afraid ; a god thus. But a cripple inas* 
mucb as bis band can never fasbion tbe sbapes 
tbat bis vision bçbolds; an alien because be bas lost 
-wbat be never will find upon eartb ; a beast, since 
ever and again bis passions will drag bim to wallow 
in tbe filtb of sensual indulgence; a slave, since 
oftentimes tbe divinity tbat is in bim breaks and 
bends under tbe devilry tbat also is in bim, and be 
obeys tbe instincts of vileness, and wben be would 
fain bless tbe nations be cursjBS tbem. 

Some vague perception of tbis dawned on ber; 

tbe sensé was in ber to feel tbe beauty oif art, and 

to be awed by it tbougb sbe could not bave told 

wbat it was, nor wby sbe cared for it. And tbe man 

-wbo ministered to it, wbo ruled it, and jet obeyed 

it, seemed to ber ennobled witb a greatness tbat 

was tbe grandest tbing ber blank and bitter fate 

bad known. Tbis was ail wonderful, dreamful, awfui 

to ber, and in a balf savage, balf poetic way, 

sbe comprebended tbe one object of bis life, and 

bonoured it witbout doubt or question. 

No day from tbat . time passed by witbout ber 
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spending the evening hours iinder the roof of the 
haunted com-tower. 

She toiled ail the other hours through, from the 
earliest time that the first flush of day lightened 
the starlit skies ; did not he toil too ? But when 
the Sun set she claimed her freedom ; and her rulers 
did not dare to say her nay. 

A new and wondrous and exquisite life slowly 
opened to her ; the life of the imagination. 

Ail thèse many years since the last song of 
Phratos had died off her ear, had been spent by 
her with no more culture and with no more pleasure 
than the mule had that she led with his load along 
the miry ways in the sharp winter-time. Yet even 
through that utter neglect, and that torpor of thought 
and feeling, some wild natural fancy had been astir 
in her, some vague sensé wakened that brought to 
her in the rustle of leaves, in the sound of waters, 
in the curling breath of mists, in the white birth of 
lilies, in ail the notes and hues of the open-air 
world, a mystery and a loveliness that they did not 
bear for any of those around her. 

Now, in the words that Arslàn cast to her — 
often as idly and indifferently as a man casts bread 
to frozen birds on snow, birds that he pitiés and 
yet cares nothing for — the old religions, the old 
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beUefs, became to her living truths and divine com- 
panions. The perplexities of the world grew little 
clearer to her, indeed; and the miseries of the 
animal création no less hideous a mystery. The 
confusion of aU things was in no wise clearer to 
her ; even, it seemed, it deepened and grew more 
entangled. He could imbue her with neither cre- 
dulity nor contentment ; for he possessed neither, 
and despised both, as the fool's pàradise of those 
who, having climbed a sand-hill, fancy that they 
hâve ascended Zion. 

The weariness, the unrest, the désire, the con- 
tempt of such a life as his can fomish anodyne 
neither to itself nor any other. But such con-. 
solations and possessions — and thèse are limitless 
— as the imagination can create, he placed within 
her reach. Before, she had dreamed — drean^d 
ail through the heaviness of toil and the gall of 
tyranny ; but she had dreamed as a goatherd may 
upon a mist-swept hill by the western seas, while 
ail the earth is dark, and only its dim fugitive 
waking sounds steal dully on the drowsy ear. But 
now, through the mjrths and parables which grew 
familiar to her, she dreamed almost as poets dream, 
bathed in the full flood of a setting sun on the 
edge of the Campagna; a light in which ail 




The land was no more mute to her, no more 
only a tard and cruel place of labour and of 
butchery, in which ail créatures suffered and were 
cursed. Ail things rose to hâve their story and 
their symbol for her; Nature, remaining to her 
that one sure solace and immeasurable mystery 
which she had feebly felt it eyen in her childhood, 
was brought doser to her, and seemed fuller of 
compassion. Ail the forms and vices of the fair 
dead years of the world seemed to grow visible 
and audible to her, with those marvellous taies of 
the old heroic âge which little by little he unfolded 
to her. 

In the people around her, and in their faiths, 
she had no belief ; she wanted a faith, and found 
one in ail thèse strange sweet stories of a perished 
time. 

She had never thought that there had been any 
other génération before that which was présent on 
earth with herself ; any other existence than this 
narrow and sordid one which encircled her home. 

That men had lived who had fashioned those 
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aërial wonders of the cathedral spires, and stained 
those vivid hues in its ancient casements, had been 
a fact too remote to be known to her, though for 
twelve years her eyes had gazed at them in révér- 
ence of their loveliness. 

Through Arslàn the exhaustless annals of the 
world's history opened before her, the présent 
ceased to matter to her in its penury and pain ; 

Xe treasury-houses of the golden past were 
l to her sight. 
Most of ail she loved the myths of the Homeric 
and Hesiodic âges ; and every humble and homely 
thing became ennobled to her and enriched, be- 
holding it through the halo of poetry and of ' tra- 
dition. 

When, aloft in the red and white apple-blossoms 
sparrows pecked and screamed, and spent the 
pleasant summer hours above in the flower-scented 
air in shrill dispute and sharp contention, she 
thought that she heard in their noisy notes the 
arrogant voice of Alcyone. When the wild hya- 
^ cinths made the ground purple beneath the 
poplars and the pines, she saw in them the 
transformed loveliness of one who had died in the 
fulness of youth, at play, in a simimer's noon, and 
died content, because stricken by the hand of the 



through the deep dock-leaves, thej seemed to her 
no more the mère beasts of stall and share, bnt 
eren as the milk-white herds that grazed of yore in 
the blest pastores. 

Ail night, in the heart of the orchards, when the 
song of the nightingales rose on the stiUness, it was 
no longer for her a little brown bird that sang to 
the budding fruit and the closed daisies, bat was 
the Yoice of ^don bewailing her son throngh the 
âges, or the woe of Philomela crjing throngh the 
wildemess. When throngh the white hard bril- 
li^ncy of noonday the swift swallow darted down the 
beams of light, she saw no longer in it an inseet- 
hunter^ a house-nesting créature^ but saw the shape 
of Procne^ slaughter-haunted^ seeking rest and find- 
ing none. And when she went about her labours, 
hewing wood, drawing water, bearing the corn to 
the grindstones^ leading the mules to the mill- 
stream^ she ceased to despair. For she had heard 
the old glad story of the children of Zeus who 
dwelt so long within a herdsman's hut, nameless 
and dishonoured, yet lived to go back crowned to 
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Thebes and see the beasts of the désert and the 
stones of the streets rise up and obey the magie of 
their song. 

Arslàn in his day had given many eyU gifts, but 
this one giffc that he gave was pure and full of 
solace; this gift of the beauty of the past.. Im- 
perfect, obscure, broken in fragments, obscured by 
her own ignorance, it was indeed when it reached 
her ; yet it came with a glory that time could not 
dim, and a consolation that ignorance could not 
impair. 



CHAPTER VI. 




" IP3G9IHAT bas corne to that evil one ? She 
walks the land as though she were a 
queen,'* the people of Yprès said to one 
jinothcr, watching the créature they abhorred as 
whe went through the town to the river-stair or to the 
miu*ket-stall. 

She seemed to them transfigured. 

A perpétuai radiance shone in the dark depths of 
her eyes ; a proud elasticity replaced the old sullen 
défiance of her carriage : her face had a sweet 
musiug mystery and dreaminess on it ; and when she 
smiled, her smile was soft, and sudden, like the 
smile of one who bears fair tidings in her heart 
unspoken. 

Even those people, dull and plodding and tacitum, 
absorbed in their small trades or in their continuai 
field laboui*, were stnick by the change in her, and 
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looked after her, and Kstened in a stupid wonder to 
the sonorous songs in an unknown tongue that rose 
so often to her Kps aà she strode amongst the 
summer grasses or led the laden mules through 
the fords. 

They saw, even with their eyes purblind from 
hâte, that she had thrown off their yoke, and had 
escaped from their narrow world, and was happy 
with some rich, mute, nameless happiness that they 
icould neither évade nor understand. 

The fall of evening always brought her to him ; 
he let her come, finding a certain charm in that 
savage temper which grew so tame to him; in 
that fierce courage which to him was so humble ; 
in that absolute ignorance which waé yet so 
curiously blended with so strong a pôwer of 
fancy and so quick an instinct of beauty. But he 
let her go again with indiflference, and never tried 
by any word to keep her an hour later than she 
chose to stay. She was to him like some hand- 
some, dangerous beast that flew at ail others and 
crouched to himself. He had a certain pleasure 
in her colour and her grâce ; in making her great 
eyes glow, and seeing the light of a wakening in- 
telligence break over ail her beautiful, clouded, 
fierce face. 



usually for some terse, vivid, picturesque utterance 
which had an artistic interest for him. In thîs 
simple and monotonous province, with its tedions 
sameness of life and its green arable country that 
tine^l a sight fed in youth on the grandeur of cloud- 
iViiohiug mountains and the tumults of ice-tossing 
$!*>^* this créature so utterly unlike her kind, so 
gOk|<)<^i) with the glow of tawny désert suns, and so 
*t;von^ witli the liberty and the ferocity and the dor- 
V^^^t P^assion and the sileni force of some &ee forest 
)j^]ii^iiiaa)> was in a way welcome. 

AU things were so new and strange to her ; ail 
il^^ QOOK^mon knowledge was so utterly unknown to 
\^^* ; ail other kinds of life were so uninteUigible 
%o her; and yet with ail her ignorance she had so 
SY(ift a fancy, so keen an irony, so poetic an in- 
sljiuct, that it seemed to him when he spoke with 
hçr that he talked to some créature from another 
phmet thai\ his own. 

He liked to make her smile ; he liked to make 
her suâer ; he liked to inflame, to wound, to charm, 
to tame her; he liked ail thèse without passion. 
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rather with curiosity than- with interest, much as 
he had liked in the season of his boyhood to ruffle 
the plumage of a captured sea bird ; to see its eye 
sparkle, and then grow dull and flash again with 
pain, and then at the last turn soft with weary, 
wistfal tendemess, having been taught at once the 
misery of bondage and the tyranny of a human 
love. 

She was a bronzed, bare-footed, fleet-limbed 
young outcast, so he told himself, with the scowl of 
an habituai défiance on her straight brows, and 
the curl of an untameable scom upon her rich red 
lips, and a curions sovereignty and savageness in 
her dauntless carnage ; and yet there was a certain 
nobility and melancholy in her that made her seem 
like one of a great and fallen racç ; and in her eyes 
there was a look repellant yet appealing, and lus- 
trous with sleeping passion, that tempted him to 
wake what slumbered there. 

But in thèse early spring-tide days he suffered 
her to corne and go as she listed, without either 
persuasion or forbiddance on his own part. 

The impassioned révérence which she had for the 
things he had created was only the untutored, un- 
reasoning révérence of the savage or of the peasant; 
but it had a sweetness for him. 



pictured on the wâlls of his lonely chamber. He 
had despaired of and had despised himself; de- 
spised his continuai failure, despaired of ail power 
to sway the soûls and gain the eyes of his feUow, 
men. It was a little thing-^a thing so little that 
he called himself a fool for taking any count of it ; 
yet, the hot tears that dimmed the sight of this 
young barbarian who was herself of no more value 
than the mill-dust that drifted on the breeze, the 
soft vague breathless awe that stole upon her as 
she gazed at the colourless shadows in which his 
genius had spent itself, thèse were sweet to him 
with a sweetness that made him ashamed of his 
own weakness. 

She had given the breath of life back to his body 
by an act of which he was ignorant ; and now she 
gave back the breath of hope to his mind by a 
worship which he contemned even whilst he was 
glad of it. 

Meanwhile the foui tongues of her enemies rang 
with loud glee over this new shame which they 
could cast at her. 
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'* She has foiind a lover, — oh ho! — that brown 
wicked thing. A lover meet for her ; — a man who 
walks abroad în the moonless nights, and plucks 
the mandrake, and worships the devil, and paints 
people in their own likeness, so that as the colour 
dries the life wastes ! *' So the women screamed 
after her often as she went ; she nothing under- 
standing or heéding, but lost in the dreams of her 
t>wn waking imagination. 

A\ times such words as thèse reached Claudis 
Flamma, but he tumed a deaf ear to them: he 
had the wisdom of the world inhim, though he 
was only an old miller who had never stirred ten 
leagues from his home ; and whilst the devil served 
him well, he quarrelled not with the devil. In a 
grim way, it was a pleasure to him to think that the 
thing he hated might be accursed body and soûl : 
he had never cared either for her body or her soûl ; 
so that the first worked for him, the last might 
destroy itself in its own darkness : — ^he had never 
stretched a finger to hold it back. 

The pride and the honesty and the rude candour 
and instinctive purity of this yoimg life of hers had 
been a perpétuai hindrance and canker to him : be- 
gotten of evil, by ail the laws of justice, in evil she 
should live and die. So Flamma reasoned ; and to 



at Yprès. It was not in her nature to complain ; 
and she abhorred even his pity. Whatever she 
endured^ she kept silence on it; when he asked 
her how her grandsire dealt with Jier, she always 
answered him— " it is weU enough with me now." 
He cared not enough for her to doubt her. 

And in a manner she had leamed how to keep 
her tyrant at bay. He did not dare to lay hands 
on her now that her eyes had got that new fire, 
and her voice that serene contempt. His wolf- 
cub had shown her teeth, at last, at his lash ; and 
he did not venture to sting her to revolt with too 
long use of scourge and chain. So she obtained 
more leisure; and what she did not spend in 
Arslàn's tower she spent in acquiring another art, 
— she leamed to read. 

There was an old herb-seller in the market-place 
who was not so harsh to her as the others were, but 
who had now and then for her a rough kindly word 
out of gentleness to the memory of Eeine Flamma. 
This woman was better educated than most, and 
could even write a little. To her Folle-Farine went. 
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*' See hère," she said : " you are feeble, and I 
am strong. I know every nook and corner in the 
woods. I know a hundred rare herbs that you 
never find. I will bring you a basketful of them 
twice in each week, if you will show me how to read 
those signs that the people call letters." 

The old woman hesitated. " It were as much as 
my life is worth to hâve you seen with me. The 

lads will stone my window. Still ." The wish 

for the rare herbs, and the remembrance of the 
fatigue that would be spared to her rheumatic body 
by compliance, prevailed over her fears. She 
consented. 

Three times a week Folle-Farine rose while it 
was still dark, and scoured the wooded lands and 
the moss-green orchards and the little brooks in 
the meadows in âearch of every herb that grew. 
She knew those green places which had been her 
only kingdom and her only solace as no one else 
knew them ; and the old dame's herb-stall was the 
envy and despair of ail the market-place. 
• Now and then a labourer earlier than the rest, or 
a vagrant sleeping under à hedge-row, saw her 
going through the darkness with her green bundle 
on her head, or stooping amongst the water- 
courses ankle deep in rushes, an3 he crossed 
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things, and ail manner of woe and sickness over- 
take those whom she hated. 

Offcen, too, at this lonely time, before the day 
broke, she met Arslàn. 

It was his habit to be abroad when others slept : 
studies of the night and its peculiar loveliness 
entered largely into many of his paintings; the 
beauty of water rippling in the moonbeam, of 
grey reeds blowing against the first faint red of ' 
dawn, of dark fields with sleeping cattle and 
folded sheep, of pools made visible by the shine 
of their folded white lilies, thèse were ail things 
he cared to study. The earth has always most 
charm, and least pain, to the poet or the artist 
when men are hidden away under their roofs. 
Then they do not break its calm with either 
their mirth or their brutality; then the vile and 
revolting coarseness of their works, that blot it* 
with so much deformity, is softened and obscured 
in the purple breadths of shadow and the dim 
tender gleam of stars; and it was then that he 
loved best to move abroad. 
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Sometimes the shepherd going to his flocks, 
or the housewife opening her shutter in the 
wayside cabin, or the huckster driving early his 
mule seawards to meet the fish that the night- 
trawlers had brought, saw them together thus, and 
talked of it ; and said that thèse two, accnrsed of 
ail honest folk, were after some unholy ^ork — 
coming from the orgy of some witches' sabbath, or 
seeking some devil's root that would give them the 
treasured gold of misers' tombs, or the powers 
of life and death. 

For thèse things are still believed by many a 
peasant's hearth, and whispered darkly as night 
closes in and the wind lises. 

Wading in the shallow streams, with the 
breeze tossing her hair, and the dew bright 
on her sheaf of herbs, Folle-Farine paid thus 
the only wages that she could for learçing thé 
art of letters. 

One day he had said to her, half unconsciously, 
" If only you were not so ignorant ! *' — and since 
that day she had set herself to clear away her 
ignorance little by little, as she would hâve cleared 
brushwood with her hatchet. 

It was the sweetest hour which she had éver 
known when she was able to stand before him and 
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love, full of intense humility, of suprême self- 
sacrifice; a love that unconsciously led her to 
chasten into gentleness the fierce soûl in her, 
and to try and seek light for the darkuess of her 
mind. 

He saw the influence he had on her, but he was 
careless of it. 

A gipsy-child working for bread at a little mUl- 
house in thèse Norman woods, — what use would 
be to her beauty of thought, grâce of fancy, the 
désire begotten of knowledge, the poetry learned 
from the past ? 

Still he gave her thèse ; partly because he pitied 
her, partly because in his exhaustion and solitude 
this créature, in her beauty and her submission, 
was welcome to him. 

And yet he thought so little of her, and chiefly, 
when he thought of her, chose to perplex her or to 
wound her, that he might see her eyes dilate in 
wondering amaze, or her face quiver and flush, 
and then grow dark, with the torment of a mute 
and subdued pain. 
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She was a study to him, as was the scarlet rose 
in the garden ways, or the purple-breasted pigeon 
in the woods ; he dealt with her as he would hâve 
dealt with the flower or the bird if he had wished 
to study them more nearly, by tearing the rose 
open at its core, or casting a stone at the blue- 
rock on the wing. 

This was not cruelty in him ; it was only habit — 
habit, and the callousness begotten by his own 
continuai pain. 

The pain as of a knife for ever thrust into the 
loins, of a cord for ever knotted hard about the 
temples, which is the daily and nightly penalty of 
those mad enough to believe that they hâve the 
force in them to change the sluggard appetites and 
the hungry cruelties of their kind into a life of high 
endeavour and divine désire. 

He held that a man's chief passion is his destiny, 
and will shape his fate, roughhew his fate as cir- 
cumstance or as hazard may. His chief, his sole 
passion was a great ambition — a passion pure as 
crystal, since the eminence he craved was for his 
créations, not for his name : yet it had failed to 
compel the destiny that he believed to be his own ; 
and every hour he seemed to sink lower and 
lower into. oblivion, further and further fromthe 



frozen words on the deck of the ship of Panta- 
gruel. 

" What is the use ?" he muttered, half aloud, 
one day before his paintings. " What is the use ? 
If I die to-morrow they will sell for so much rubbish 
to heat a bakery store. It is only a mad waste of 
houi's — ^waste of colour, of canvas, of labour. The 
world has told me so, many years. The world 
always knows what it wants. It sélects unerringly. 
It must judge better than I do. The man is a fool, 
indeed, who présumes himself to be wiser than ail 
his génération. If the world will hâve nothing to 
do with you, go and hang yourself — or if you fear 
to do that, dig a ditch or a grave for a daily meal. 
Give over dreams. The world knows what it wants, 
and if it wanted you would take you. It has brazen 
lungs to shout for what it needs ; the limgs of a 
multitude. It is no use what your own voice Tvhispers 
you imless those great lungs also shout before you, 
Hosannah." 

So he spoke to himself in the bittemess of his 
soûl, standing before his cartoons in which he had 
put ail the genius there was in him, and which hung 
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there unseen save by the spider that wove and the 
moth that flew over thenr. 

Folle-Farine, who was that day in his cham- 
ber, looked at him with the wistful far-reaching 
compréhension which an unerring instinct taught 
her, 

" Of a winter night," she said, slowly, " I hâve 
heard old Pitchou read aloud to Flamma, and she 
reads of their God, the one they hang everywhere 
on the crosses hère ; and the story ran that the 
populace scourged and nailed to death the one whom, 
they knew afterwards, when too late, to hâve been 
the great man that they looked for, and that, being 
bidden to make their choice of one to save, they 
chose to ransom and honour a thief : one called 
Barabbas. Is it true ? — if the world's choice were 
wrong once, why not twice ? ** 

Arslàn smiled ; the smile she knew so well, and 
which had no more warmth than the ice floes of his 
native seas. 

" "Why not twice ? Why not a thousand times ? 
A thief has the world's sympathies always. It is 
always the Barabbas — ^the trickster in talent, the 
forger of stolen wisdom, the bravo of political 
crime, the huckster of plimdered thoughts, the 
charlatan of false art, whom the vox populi elects 
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its midst, and finds its idol in brute force and low 
greed." 

She only dimly comprehended, not well knowing 
why her words had thus roused him. She pondered 
awliile, then her face cleared. 

" But the end?" she asked. " The dead God 
is the God of ail thèse people round us now, and 
they hâve built great places in his honour, and they 
bow when they pass his likeness in the highway or 
the market place. But with Barabbas — ^what was 
the end ? It seems that they loathe and despise 
him?" 

Arslàn laughed a little. 

" His end ? In Syria may be the vultures picked 
his bones, where they lay whitening on the plains— 
those times were primitive, the world was young. 
But in our day Barabbas lives and dies in honour, 
and has a tomb that stares aU men in the face, 
setting forth his virtues, so that ail who run may 
read. In our day Barabbas — the Barabbas of 
money greeds and deHcate cunning, and the theft, 
which has risen to science, and the assassination that 
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kills soûls and not bodies^ and the crime that deals 
moral death and not material death — our Barabbas, 
who is crowned Fraud in the place of màiled Force, 



— olives always in purple and fine linen, and ends 
in the odours of sanctity with the prayers of 
priests over his corpse." 

He spoke with a certain fierce passion that rose 
in him whenever he thought of that world which 
had rejected him, and had accepted so many others, 
weaker in brain and nerve, but stronger in one 
sensé, because more dishonest ; and as he spoke' he 
went straight to a wall' on his right, where a great 
sea of grey paper was stretched, untouched and 
ready to his hand. 

She would hâve spoken, but he made a motion to 
silence. 

" Hush ! be quiet," he said to her, almost 
harshly, " I hâve thought of something." 

And he took the charcoal and swept rapidly with 
it over the dull blank surface tiU the vacancy glowed 
with life. A thought had kindled in him ; a vision 
had arisen before him. 

The scène aroimd him vanis^ed utterly from his 
sight. The grey stone walls, the square Windows 
through which the fading sim-rays fell; the level 
pastures and sullen streams, and paled skies with- 
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them. The old Syrian world of eighteen hundred 
years before arose and glowed before him. The 
things of his own life died away, and in their stead 
he saw the fierce flame of eastem suns, the gleam- 
ing range of marble palaces, the purple flush of 
pomegranate flowers, the deep colour of oriental 
robes, the soft silver of hills olive crested, the 
tumnlt of a city at high festival. And he could not 
rest until ail he thus saw in his vision he had ren- 
dered as far as his hand could render it ; and what 
he drew was this. 

A great thirsty, heated, seething crowd ; a crowd 
that had manhood and womanhood, âge and infancy, 
youths and maidens within its ranks ; a crowd in 
whose faces every animal lust and every human pas- 
sion were let loose ; a crowd on which a noon sun 
without shadow streamed ; a sun which parched and 
festered and engendered ail corruption in the land 
on which it looked. This crowd was in a city, a 
city on whose flat roofs the myrtle and the cistus 
bloomed; above whose walls the plumes of olives 
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waved; upon whose distant slopes the darkling 
cedar groves rose straight against the sky, and on 
whose lofty temple plates of gold glistened against 
the shining heavens. This crowd had scourges, 
and stones, and goads in their hands ; and in their 
midst they led one clothed in white, whose head 
was thom-crowned, and whose eyes were filled with 
a god's pity and a man's reproach ; and him they 
stoned^ and lashed^ and hooted. 

And triumphant in the throng, whose choice 
he was, seated aloft upon men's shoulders, with 
a purple robe thrown on his shoulders, there 
sat a brawny, grinning, blbated, jibbering thing, 
with curled lips and savage eyes, and satyr's leer : 
the créature of greed, of lust, of obscenity, of 
brutality, of avarice, of désire. This thing the 
people followed, rejoicing exceedingly, content in 
the guide whom they had chosen, victorious in * 
the fiend for whom they spumed a deity ; crying, 
with wide open throats and brazen lungs, — " Ba- 
rabbas ! " 

There was not a form in ail this close-packed 
throng which had not a terrible îrony in it, which 
was not in itself a symbol of some appetite or of 
some vice, for which women and men abjure the 
godhead in them. 
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A gorged driinkard lay adeep with his am- 
phora broken beneath him, the stream of the 
purple wine lapped eagerly by ragged children. A 
money changer had left the receipt of custom, eager 
to watch and shout^ and a thief clatched both hands 
full of the forsaken coins and fled. 

A miser had dropped a bag of gold, and stopped 
tô catch at ail the rolling pièces, regardless in his 
greed how the crowd trampled and trod on him. 
A mother chid and struck her little brown curly 
child, because he stretched his arms and tumed his 
face towards the thom-crowned captive. 

A priest of the temple, with a blpod-stained knife 
thrust in his girdle, dragged beside him, by the 
throat, a little tender lamb doomed for the 
sacrifice. 

A dancing woman with jewels in her ears, and 
Imlf naked to the waist, sounding the brazen 
cymbals above her head, drew a score of youths 
after her in Barabbas* train. 

On one of the flat roof tops, reclining on purple 
and fine linen, looking down on the street below 
from the thick foliage of her citron boughs and her 
red Syrian roses, was an Egyptian wanton; and 
leaning beside her, tossing golden apples in her 
bosom, was a young centurion of the Eoman guard, 
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languid and laughing, with his fair chest bare to 
the beat, and his armour flung in a pile beside 
him. 

And tbus, in like manner, every figure bore its 
parable; and above ail was the hard, bot, cruel, 
cloudless sky of blue, without one faintest mist 
to break its horrible serenity, whilst high in the 
azuré ether and against the sun, an eagle and a 
vulture fought, locked close, and tearing at each 
other's breasts. 

Six nights this conception occupied him. His 
days were not his own, he spent them in a rough 
mechanical labour which his strength executed while 
his mind was far away from it ; but the nights were 
aU his, and at the end of the sixth night the thing 
arose, perfect as far as his hand could perfect it ; 
begotten by a chance and ignorant word as bave 
been many of the greatest works the world bas 
seen ; — oaks sprung from the acom that a careless 
child bas let fall. 

When he had finished it his arm dropped to 
his side, he stood motionless; the red glow 
of the dawn lighting the depths of his sleepless 
eyes. 

The artist, * for one moment of ecstasy, reaUses 
the content of a god when, resting from his 



take him, the more quickly will the feebleness of 
liis exécution disgust him in comparison with the 
splendour of his ideals ; the more sm*ely will he — 
though the world ring with applause for him— be 
enraged and derisive and impatient at himself. 

But while the moment lasts it is a rapture ; keen, 
pure, intense, surpassing every other. In it, fleeting 
though it be, he is blessed with a blessing that never 
falls on any other créature. The work of his brain 
and of his hand contents him, — it is the purest joy 
on earth. 

Arslàn knew that joy as he looked on the work 
for which he had given up sleep, and absorbed 
in which he had almost forgotten hunger and thirst 
and the passage of time. 

He had known no rest until he had embodied 
the shapes that pursued him. He had scarcely 
spoken, barely slumbered an hour ; tired out, con- 
smned with restless fever, weak frofli want of sleep 
and neglect of food he had wrought on, and on, and 
on, imtil the vision as he had beheld it lived there, 
recorded for the world that denied him. 
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As he looked on it he felt his own strength, and 

was glad : he had faith in himself, though he had 
faith in no other thîng; he ceased to care what 
other fate befell him, so that only this suprême 
power of création remained with him. 

His lamp died ont ; the bell of a distant clock 
chimed the fourth hour of the passing night. 

The day broke in the east, beyond the grey levels 
of the fields and plains ; the dusky crimson of the 
dawn'rose over the cool dark skies; the Kght of 
the moming stars came in and touched the visage 
of his fettered Christ ; — ail the rest was in 
shadow. 

He himself remained motionless before it. 

He knew that in it lay the best achievement, the 
highest utterance, the truest parable, that the 
genius in him had ever conceived and put forth ; 
— and he knew too that he was as powerless to 
raise it to the public sight of men as though he 
were stretched dead beneath it ; he knew that there 
would be none to heed whether it rotted thére in 
the dust, or perished by moth or by flame ; unless 
illness should befall him, and it should be taken 
with the rest to satisfy some petty debt of bre*ad, 
or oil, or fiiel. 

There, on the wall, he had written with ail the 



his heirship. 

Great things, beautiful things, things of wisdom, 
things of grâce, things terrible in their scom and 
divine in their majesty, rose up about him, in- 
camated by his mind and his ' hand^ — and their 
doom was to fade and wither without leaving one 
hmnan mind the richer for theîr story, one human 
soûl the nobler for their meaning. 

A year of labour, and the cartoon eould be trç.ns- 
ferred to the permanent life of the canvas ; and he 
was a master of colour, and loved to wrestle with 
its intricacies as the mariner struggles with the 
storm. 

" But what were the use ? " he pondered as he 
stood there. " What the use to be at pains to give 
it its full life on canvas? No man will ever look 
on it.'* 

AU labours of his art were dear to him, and none 
wearisome : yet he doubted what it would avail to 
commence the perpétuation of this work on canvas. 

If the world were never to know that it existed, it 
would be as well to leave it there on its grey sea of 
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paper, to be moved to and fro with each wind that 
blew through the broken rafters, and to be brushed 
by the wing of the owl and the flittermouse. 

The door softly unclosed, he did not hear it. 

Across the chamber Folle-Farine stole noiselessly. 
She had corne and gone thus a score of times 
through those six nights of his vigil ; and he had 
seldom seen her, never spoken to her; now and 
then she had touched him, and placed before him 
some simple meal of herbs and bread, and he had 
taken it half unconsciously, and drunk great 
draughts of water, and turned back again to his 
work, not noticing that she had brought to him 
what he sorely needed, and yet would not of him self 
hâve remembered. 

She came to him without haste and without sound, 
and stood before him and looked ; — ^looked with ail 
her soûl in her awed eyes. 

The dawn was brighter now, red and hazy with 
curious faint gleams of radiance from the sun, that 
as yet had not risen. AU the light there was fell 
on the crowd of Jérusalem. 

She stood and gazed at it. She had watched it 
ail grow gradually into being out from the chaos of 
dull spaces and confused Unes. This art, which 
could caU life from the dry wastes of wood and 
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majestic mystery. 

To her it could not hâve been more marvellous 
if his hand had changed the river sand to gold, 
or his touch wakened the dead comflowers to 
bloom afresh as Kving asphodels. But now for 
once she forgot the sorcery of the art in the 
terror and the pathos of the story that it told ; 
now for once she forgot, in the création, its 
Creator. 

AU she saw was the face of the Christ, — the pale 
bent face, in whose eyes there was' a patience so 
perfect, a pity so infinité, a reproach that had no 
wrath, a scorn that had no cruelty. She had hated 
the Christ on the cross, because he was the God of 
the people she hated, and in whose name they 
reviled her. But this Christ moved her strangely — 
there, in the light, alone ; betrayed and forsaken 
while the crowd rushed on, lauding Barabbas. 

Ignorant though she was, the profound meanings 
of the parable perietrated her with their ironies and 
with their woe — the parable of the genius rejected 
and the thief exalted. 
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She trembled and was silent ; in her eyes sudden 
tears swam. 

Arsiàn turned and looked at her. 

" Does it move you so ? " he said, slowly. " Well 
— ^the world refuses me famé ; but I do not know 
that the world could give me a higher tribute thari 
yours." 

"The world?" she echoed. "The world? 
You care for the world — ^you ? — who hâve painted 
thatV 

Arslàn did not answer her : he felt the rebuke. 

He had drawn the picture in aU its deadly irony. 
in ail its pitiless truth, only himself to désire and 
strive for the wine streams, and the painted harlotry, 
and the showers of gold, and the false gods, of a 
worldly success. 

Was he a renegade to his own religion ; a sceptic 
of his own teaching ? 

It was not for the first time that the dreamy 
utterances of this imtrained and imperfect intelli- 
gence had struck home to the imperious and mature 
intellect of the man of genius. 

He flung his charcoal away, and looked at the sun 
as it rose. 

" Care? I?" he answered her. " We, who call 
ourselves poets or painters, can see the truth and 
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preach to ; perhaps we are worse. Our eyes are 
set to the light ; but our feet are fixed in the 



nrire." 



She did not hear him ; and had she heard, would 
not hâve comprehended. Her eyes were still fas- 
tened on the picture, and the blood in her cheeks 
faded and glowed at every breath she drew, and in her 
eye there was the wistful, wondering, trustful révér- 
ence, which shone in those of the child, who, break- 
ing from his mother's arms, and regardless of the 
soldier's stripes, clung to the feet of the scourged 
captive, and there kneeled and prayed. 

Without looking at her, Arslàn went out to his 
daily labour on the waters. 

The sun had fully risen ; the day was red and 
clear; the earth was hushed in perfect stiUness, 
the only sounds there were came from the wings 
and voices of innumerable birds. 

" And yet I désire nothing for myself," he 
thought. " I would lie down and die to-morrow, 
gladly, did I know that they would live." 

Yet he knew that to désire a famé after death, 
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was as idle as to désire, with a child's désire, the 
stars. 

For the earth is crowded full with clay gods and 
false prophets, and fresh légions for ever arriving to 
carry on the old strife for supremacy; and if a 
man pass unknown ail the time that his voice is 
audible, and his hand visible, through the sonnd 
and smoke of the battle, he will dream in vain of 
any remembrance when the gâtes of the grave 
shall hâve closed on him and shut him for ever 
from sight. 

When the world was in its youth, it had leisure 
to treasure its recollections ; even to pause and 
look back ; and to see what flower of a fair thought, 
what fruit of a noble art it might hâve overlooked 
or leffc down-trodden. 

But now it is so old, and is so tired ; it is pur- 
blind and heavy of foot; it does not notice what 
it destroys; it desires rest, and can find none; 
nothing can matter greatly to it ; its dead are so 
many that it cannot count them ; and being thus 
wom and dulled with âge, and suflfocated under 
the weight of its innumerable memories, it is very 
slow to be moved, and swiffc — terribly swifl — ^to 
forget. 

Why should it not be ? 



so freshly born from his own désire, what is it on 
the weary eax of the world, save the same old 
old cry wliich it has heard through ail the âges, 
empty as the sound of the wind, and for ever— for 
ever, — unansweredj? 





CHAPTER VIL 




HE was his absolute slave; and he used 
his influence, with little scruple. What- 
ever he told her she believed : whatever 
he desired, she obeyed. 

With little effort Arslàn persuaded her that to lend 
her beauty to the purpose of his art was a sacri- 
fice pure and suprême ; repaid, it might be, with 
immortality, like the immortality of the Mona Lisa; 
It was ever painful and even loathsome to her to 
give her beauty to the merciless imitations df art ; 
it stung the dignity and the purity that were inbom 
in the daughter of an outlawed people ; it woimded, 
and hurt, and humiliated her. She knew that thèse 
things were only done that one day the eyes of 
thousands and of tens of thousands might gaze on 
them ; and the knowledge was hateful to her. But 
as she would hâve hewn wood or carried water for 



swell and the floods to cover her, so she obeyed 
him, and let him make of her what he would. 

He painted or sketched her in nearly every 
attitude, and rendered her the centre of innumer- 
able stories. 

He placed her form in the crowd of dancing- 
women that followed after Barabbas. He took her 
for Persephone, as for Phryne. He couched her 
on the bleak rocks and the sea-sands of barren 
Tenedos. He made her beauty burn through the 
purple passion vines and the roses of silence of the 
Venusberg. He pourtrayed her as Daphne, with ail 
her soft human form changing and merging into the 
bitter roots and the poisonous leaves of the laurel 
that was the fruit of lové. He drew her as Lsena, 
whose vénal lips yet, being purified by a perfect love, 
were sealed mute unto death, and for love's sake spake 
not. 

He sketched her in a hundred shapes and for 
a hundred stories, taking her wild deer-like grâce, 
and her supple mountain-bred strength, and her 
beauty that had ail the richness and the freshness 
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that Sun and wind and rain and the dews of the 
nights can give, taking thèse as he in other years 
had taken the bloom of the grape, the blush of the 
sea-shell, the red glow of the désert reed, the fleet- 
ing glory of anything that, by its life or by its death, 
would minister to his dreams or his desires. 

Of ail the studies he made from her — he ail the 
while cold to her as any priest of old to the bird 
that he seethed in its blood on his altars of sacrifice, 
— those which were slightest of ail, yet of ail pleased 
him best, were two twin studies which were fullest 
of that rùthless and unsparing irony with which in 
every stroke of his pencil he eut as with a knife into 
the humanity he dissected. 

In the first, he painted her in ail the warm, 
dreatning, palpitating slumber of youth, asleep in 
a field of poppies : thousands of the brilliant blos- 
soms were crushed under her slender, pliant, folded 
Umbs; the intense scarlet of the flowers burned 
everywhere, above, beneâth, around her ; purple 
shadow and amber light contended for the mastery 
upon her ; her arms were lightly tossed above her 
head ; her mouth smilêd in her dreams ; over her 
a butterfly flew, spreading golden wings to the sun ; 
against her breast the great crimson cups of the 
flowers of sleep curled and glowed ; amongst them, 



mony and the innocence of repose. 

In the second ,there was still the same attitude, 
the same solitude, the same rest, but the sleep was 
the sleep of death. 

Stretched on a block of white marble, there were 
the same limbs, but livid and lifeless, and twisted 
in the contortions of a last agony : there was the 
same loveliness, but on it the hues of corruption 
had already stolen ; the face was still tumed up- 
ward, but the blank eyes stared hideously, and the 
mouth was drawn back from teeth closely clenched ; 
upon the stone there lay a surgeon's knife and a 
sculptor's scalpel ; between her lips the Eed Mouse 
sat, watching, mouthing, triumphant. 

AU the beauty was leffc still, but it was left 
ghastly, discoloured, ruined, — ready for the mockery 
of the clay, for the violation of the knife, — ready 
for the feast of the blind-worm, for the narrow 
home dug in darkness and in dust.' 

And thèse two pictures were so alike and yet so 
unlike, so true to ail the glory of youth, so true to 
ail the ghastliness of death, that they were terrible ; 
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they were terrible even to the man who drew them 
with so unsparing and unfaltering a hand. 

Only to her they were not terrible, because they 
showed his power, because they were his will and 
work. She had no share in the shudder, which even 
he felt, at that visible presentment of the corrup- 
tion to which her beauty in its human perfection 
was destined : since it pleasured him to do it, 
that was ail she cared, 

She would hâve given her beauty to the scourge 
of the populace, or to the fish of the sea, at his 
bidding. She had not asked him even what the 
Red Mouse meant. 

. She was content that he should deal with her in 
ail things as he would. That such pourtrayals of 
her were cruel she never once thought : to her ail 
others had been so brutal that the cruelties of 
Arslàn seemed soft as the south wind. 

To be for one instant a thing in the least wished 
for and endeared was to her a miracle so wonderful, 
and so undreamt of, that it made her life sublime 
to her. 

"Isthat ail the devil has done foryou?" cried 
the gardener's wife from the vine-hung lattice, 
leaning out while the boat from Yprés went down 
the water-street beneath. 



death they say — sooner or later — ^to every créature 
that lives again for him in his art ?" 

FoUe-Farine, beneath the dense brown shadows 
cast from the timbers of the leaning honses, raised 
her eves ; the eves smiled, and vet thev had a look 
in them that ehilled even the mocking, eareless, 
wanton temper of the woman who leaned above 
amongst the roses. 

" I hâve heard it," she said, simply, as her oar 
broke the shadows. 

" And you hâve no fear ?" « 

" I hâve no fear." 

The gardener's wife langhed alond, the silver 
pins shaking in her yellow tresses. 

" Well — the devil gives strength, no doubt. But 
I will not say much for the devil's wage. A fine 
office he sets you — ^his daughter — to lend yourself 
to a painter's eyes like any wanton that he could 
hire in the market-place for a drink of wine. If 
the devil do no better than that for vou — ^his own- 
begotten, — I will cleave close to the saints and the 
angels henceforth, though they do take ail the gems 
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and the gold and the lace for their altars, and 
bestow so little in answer." 

The boat had passed on with slow and even 
measure; no words of dérision whieh they eould 
cast at her had power to move her any more than 
the fret of the ruffling rooks had power to move the 
cathedral spires aroimd which they beat with their 
wings the empty air. 

The old dull grey routine of perpétuai toil was 
illimiined and enriched. If any reviled her, she 
heard not. If any flimg a stone "at her, she 
caught it and dropped it on the grass, and went on 
with a glance of pardon. When the rude chUdren 
ran after her footsteps bawling and mouthing, 
she turned and looked at them with a dreaming 
tendemess in her eyes that rebuked them and held 
them silenced and afraid. Now, she hated none ; 
nor could she envy any. The women were welcome 
to their little joys of hearth and home ; they were 
welcome to look for their loyers across the fields 
with smiling eyes shaded from the sun, or to beckon 
their infants from the dusky orchards to murmur 
fond foolish words and stroke the curls of flaxen 
down, — she begrudged them nothing : she, too, had 
her portion and her treasure. 

Base usage cannot make base a créature that 
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the reach of taunt and censure by a deep speechless 
joy that rendered hiinger, and labour, and pain, and 
brutal tasks, and jibing glances indiffèrent to her — 
nay, unfelt — went on her daily ways with a light 
richer than the light of the sun in her eyes, and in 
her step the noble freedom of one who has broken 
from bondage and entered into a héritage of 
grâce. 

She was proud as with the pride of one selected 
for some great dignity ; graced with the grâce that 
a suprême dévotion and a suprême ignorance made 
possible to her. He was as a god to her ; and she 
had found favour in his sight. Although by ail 
others despised, to him she was beautifiil ; a thing 
to be desired, not abhorred ;%a créature not cursed 
for daring to hâve a breath of mortal life, but 
thought worthy of life etemal amidst the deathless 
children of his genius. It seemed to her so won- 
derful that, night and day, in her heart she praised 
God for it — ^that dim unknown God of whom no 
man had taught her, but whom she had vaguely 
grown to dream of and to honour, and to behold in 
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the setting of the siin, and in the flux of the sea, 
and in the mysteries of the starlit skies. 

Of shame to her in it she had no thought : a 
passion strong as fire in its force, pure as crystal in 
its unselfishness, possessed her for him, and laid 
her at his feet to be done with as he would. 

She would hâve crouched to him like a dog ; she 
would hâve worked for him like a slave ; she would 
hâve killed herself if he had bidden her without a 
Word of résistance or a moan of regret. To be 
touched by him one moment as his hand moved 
some wave of her hair or some fold of her drapery, 
as he studied an outline or chaiiged an attitude, 
was to her the greatest glory life could know. 
To be a pleasure to him for one hour, to see his 
eyes tell her once, however carelessly or coldly, 
that she had any beauty fit for his pourtrayal, was 
to her the noblest fate that could befall her. 

To him she was no more than the cluster of 
grapes to the wayfarer, who brushes their bloom off 
and steals their sweetness, then casts them down, to 
be trampled on, by whosoever the next comer be. 
But to this créature, who had no guide except her 
instincts of passion and sacrifice, who had no guard^ 
except the pure]|scom that had kept her from the 
meanness and coarseness of the vices around her, 



To be of use to him, — ^to be held of any worth to 
liim, — ^to hâve his eves find any loveliness to study 
in her, — ^to be to him onlv as the flower whîeh he 
broke firom the stem to copy its bloom on his 
canvas and then cast ont on the sand to wither as it 
would, — this, even this, seemed to her the highest 
fate to which she could bave had élection. 

That he onlv borrowed the colour of her cheek 
and the outline of her limbs as he had borrowed a 
thoosand times ère then the vénal charms of the 
dancing-women of tavems and play-honses, and the 
hireling grâces of the wanton who strayed in the 
public ways, was a knowledge that never touched 
her with its indignity. To her his art was a reli- 
gion, suprême, passionless, etemal, whose sacri- 
ficial fires ennobled and consecrated ail that thej 
consumed. 

" Though I shall die as the leaf dies in my body, 
yet I shall Uve for ever embalmed amidst the beauty 
of his thoughts," she told herself perpetuaUy, and 
ail her life became transfigured. 



CHAPTEE VIII. 

INE day, while the year was still yonng, 
though the first thunder-heats of the 
early suiumer had come, he asked lier 
to go with him to the sea ère the sun set. 

" The sea ? " she repeated. " "What is that ? " 

" Is it possible that you do not know ? " he asked, 
in utter wonder — " you who hâve Uved ail thèse 
years within two leagues of it ! " 

"I hâve heard of it," she said, simply; "but I 
cannot tell what it is." 

" The man has never yet lived who could tell — 
in fit language. Poséidon is the only one of ail the 
old gods of Hellas who stiU Uves and reigna. We 
will go to his kîngdom. Sight is better than 
speech." 

So he took her along the slow course of the 
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whose hand flowers bloomed, and sun-rays smiled, 
and waters flowed, and human forms arose, and 
the gracious shapes of a thousand dreams grew 
into substance. And yet, in herself, this man saw 
beauty ! 

He motioned her with a careless, gentle gesture, 
as one motions a timid dog, to the spot over 
which the three brethren watched hand in hand ; 
and she stretched herself down passively and 
humbly, meekly as the dog stretches himself to rest 
at his master's command. Over ail her body the 
blood was leaping ; her limbs shuddered ; her 
breath came and went in broken murmurs; her 
bright-hued skin grew dark and white by tums; 
she was filled with a passionate delight that he had 
found anything in her to désire or deem fair ; and 
she qnivered with a tumultuous fear that made 
her nervous as any panting hare. Her heart 
beat as it had never done when the people had 
raged in their fury around her. 

One living créature had found beauty in her; 
one human voice had spoken to her gently and 
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towed heavy burdens ail day long, that men and 
women might be thereby enriched. 

Of the beauty and the mystery, of the infinité 
sweetness and solace of the sea, she knew no more 
than she knew of any loveliness or of any pity in 
human nature. 

A few leagues off, where the stream widened into 
a bay and was hemmed in by sand-banks in lieu of 
its flat green pastures, there was a little fishing 
town, built under the great curve of beetling cliflfs, 
and busy with ail the stir and noise of mart and 
wharf. There the sea was crowded with many 
masts and ruddy with red-brown canvass ; and the 
air was full of the sait scent of rotting sea-weed, of 
stiff sails spread out to dry, of great shoals of fish 
poured out upon the beach, and of dusky noisome 
cabins, foui smelling, and made hideous by fish- 
wives' oaths, and the death-screams of scalded 
shell-fish. 

He did not take her thither. 

He took her half-way down the stream whilst it 

was still sleepily beautiful with pale grey willows 

and green meadow land, and acres of silvery reeds, 

and hère and there some quaint old steeple or some 

apple-hidden roofs on either side its banks. But 

midway he left the water and stretched out across 
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child, taking the cliff-road to his home under the 
rocks, with a big blue pitcher in his hands ; an old 
man, who had a fishing-brig at sea and toiled up 
there to look for her, with a grey dog at his heels, 
and the smell of salt-water in his clothes ; a goat- 
herd, clad in rough skins wool outward, and killing 
birds with stones as he went ; a woman, with a blue 
skirt and scarlet hose, and a bundle of boughs and 
brambles on her head, with hère and there a stray 
winter berry glowing red through the tender green 
leafage ; ail thèse looked askance at them, and the 
goatherd muttered a curse, and the woman a prayer, 
and gave them wide way through the stunted furze, 
for they were both of them accursed in the people's 
sight. 

" You find it hard to live apart from your kind ? " 
he asked her suddenly as they gained the fields 
where no human habitation at ail was left, and' over 
which himg in the radiance of the sunlit skies the 
pale crescent of a week-old moon. 

" To Uve apart ? " — she did not understand. 

**Yes — like this. To see no child smile, to 
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hear no woman gossip, no man exchange good 
morrow with y ou. Is it any sorrow to you ? " 

Her eyes flashed fiercely. 

" What does it matter? It is best so. One is 
free. One owes nothing — not so much as a fair 
Word. That is well." 

" I think it is well — ^if one is strong enough for 
it. It wants strength." 

" I am strong." 

She spoke quietly, with the firm and simple con- 
sciousness of force, which has as little of vanity in 
it as it has of weakness. 

" To liveapart/' she said, after a pause, in which 
he had not answered. ^' I know what you mean — 
now. It is well — ^it was well with those men you 
tell me of, when the world was young, who leffc 
ail other men and went to live with the water- 
course and the wild dove, and the rose and the 
palm, and the great yellow désert; was it not 
weU ? " 

*' So well with them that men worshipped them 
for it. But there is no such worship now. The 
cities are the kingdom of heaven ; not the déserts ; 
and he who hankers for the wilderness is stoned in 
the streets as a fool. And how should it be well 
with you, who hâve neither wild rose nor wild dove 
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*' See hère. — There is a pretty golderi thing in 
the west road of the town who fears me horribly, 
Yvonne, the pottery painter's daughter. She says 
to her father at evening ' I must go read the offices 
to old Mother Margot ; ' and he says, ^ Go, my • 
daughter; piety and révérence of âge are twin 
blossoms off one stem of a tree that grows at the 
right hand of God in Paradise.' 

" And she goes ; not to Margot, but to a little 
booth where there is dancing and singing and brawl- 
ÎQg, that her father has forbade her to go near by a 
league. 

" There is an old man at the corner of the market- 
place, R3mo, the fruit seller, who says that I am 
accursed, and spits out at me as I pass. He says 
to the people as they go by his stall, ' See thèse 
peaches, they are smooth and rosy as a child's 
cheek ; sweet and firm ; not their like betwixt this 
and Paris. I will let you hâve them cheap, so 
cheap ; I need sorely to send money to my sick son 
in Africa.' And the people pay, greedUy; and 
when the peaches are home they see a little black 
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speck in each of them, and ail save their bloom is 
rottenness. 

" There is a woman who makes lace at the window 
of the house against the fourth gâte ; Manon 
SUvis ; she is white and sleek, and blue-eyed ; the 
prîests honour her, and she never misses a mass. 
She has an old blind mother whom she leaves in her 
room. She goes out softly at nightfall, and she 
slips to à wine-shop fuU of soldiers, and her lovers 
kiss her on the mouth. And the old mother sits 
moaning and hungry at home ; and a night ago she 
was badly bumed, being alone. Now — ^is it well or 
not to be hated of those people ? If I had loved 
them, and they me, I might hâve become a liar, 
and hâve thieved, and hâve let men kiss me, 
likewise." 

She spoke with thoughtful and fierce eamestness, 
not witting of the ôaustic in her own words, meaning 
simply what she said, and classing the kisses of 
men as some sort of weakness and vileness, like 
those of a theffc and a lie ; as she had come to do 
out of a curions, proud, true instinct that was in 
her, and not surely from the teaching of any 
créature. 

She in her way loved the man who walked beside 
her ; but it was a love of which she was wholly un- 



less, with him as with any other. 

He knew that ; and he did not care to change it ; 
it was singular, and gave her half her eharm of 
savagery and innocence commingled. He answered 
her merely, with a smile : 

'* You are only a barbarian ; how should you irn- 
derstand that the attractions oi civilization lie in its 
multiplications of the forms of vice ? Men would 
not bear its yoke an hour if it did not in retum 
facilitate their sins. You are an outcast from it ; — 
80 you hâve kept your hands honest and your lips 
pure. You may be right to be thankful — I would 
not prétend to décide." 

" At least — I would not be as they are," she an- 
swered him with a curl of the mouth, and a gleam 
in her eyes : the pride of the old nomadic tribes, 
whose blood was in her, asserting itself against the 
claimed superiority of the tamed and hearth-bound 
races — blood that ran free and fearless to the 
measure of boundless winds and rushing waters ; 
that made the forest and the plain, the dawn and 
the darkness, the flight of the wild roe and the 
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hiding-place of the wood-pigeon, dearer than any 
roof-tree, sweeter than àny nuptial bed. 

She had left the old life so long ; — so long that 
even her memories of it were dim as dreams, and its 
language had died off her lips in ail save the broken 
catches of her songs ; but the impulses of it were 
in her, vivid and ineradicable, and the scorn with 
which the cowed and timid races of shed and of 
homestead regarded her, she, the daughter of Tarie, 
gave back to them in tenfold measure. 

"I would not be as they are!" she repeated. 
" To sit and spin ; to watch their soup pot 
boil; to spend their days undér a close roof; to 
shut the stars out, and cover themselves in their 
beds, as swine do with their straw in the sty ; to 
huddle ail together in thousands, fearing to do what 
they will, lest the tongue of their neighbour wag 
evil of it ; to cheat a little and steal a little, and lie 
always when the false word serves them, and to 
mutter to themselves, ' God will wash us free of 
our sins,' and then to go and sin again stealthily, 
thinking men will not see and sure that their God 
will give them a quittance ; — ^that is their life. I 
would not be as they are." 

And her spirits rose, and her earliest life in the 
Liébana seemed to flash on her for one moment 



And for the first time the thonght passed over 
Arslàn, 

" This tameless wild doe would crouch like a 
spaniel^ and be yoked as a beast of burden, — ^if I 
chose.'* 

Whether or not he chose he was not sure. 

She was beautiM in her way ; barbarie, daimt- 
less, innocent, savage ; he cared to hurt, to please, 
to arouse, to study, to pourtray her; but to seek 
love from her he did not care. 

And yet she was most lovely in her own wild 
fashion like a young désert mare, or a âeagnll on 
the wing: and he wondered to himself that he 
cared for her no more, as he moved beside her 
through the thickets of the gorse and against the 
strong wind blowing from the sea. 

There was so little passion in him. 

He had tossed aside the hair of dead women and 
pourtrayed the limbs and the features of living ones 
till that ruthless pursuit had brought its own penalty 
with it ; and the beauty of women scarcely moved 
him more than did the plumage of a bird or the 
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contour of a marble. His sensés were drugged, 
and his heart was dead; it was well that it should 
be so, he had taugbt himself to désire it; and 
yet . 

As they left the cliff road for the pathless downs 
that led toward the summit of the rocks, they passed 
by a little wayside but, red with climbing creepers, 
and ail alone on the sandy soil, like the little nest 
of a yellowhammer. 

Through its unclosed shutter the light of the sun 
streamed on to the pathway ; the interior was visible. 
It was very poor; a floor of mud, a couch of 
rushes; a hearth on which a few dry sticks were 
buming; walls lichen-covered and dropping mois- 
ture. Before the sticks, kneeling and trying to 
make them bum up more brightly to warm. the one 
black pot that hung above them, was a poor peasant 
girl, and above her leaned a man who was her lover, 
a fisher of the coast, as poor, as hardy, and as 
simple as herself. 

In the man's eyes the impatience of love was 
shining, and as she lifted her head, after breathing 
with ail her strength on the smoking sticks, he 
bent and drew her in his anns and kissed her rosy 
mouth and the white lids that drooped over her 
blue smiling northern eyes. She let the fuel He 
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they are ! It must be well to be so easily content, 
and to find a ready-made fool's paradise in a woman's 
Ups.'' 

Folle-Farine hearing him, paused, and looked 
also. She trembled suddenly, and walked on in 
silence. 

A new light broke on her, and dazzled her, anà 
made her afraid: this forest-bom créature, who 
had never known wbat fear was. 

The ground ascended as it stretched seaward, 
but on it there were only wide duU fields of colza 
or of grass lying, sickly and burning, under the fire 
of the late aftemoon sun. 

The slope was too graduai to break their 
monotony. 

Above them was the cloudless weary blue ; below 
them was the faint parched green; other colour 
there was none ; one little dusky panting bird flew 
by pursued by a kite ; that was the only change. 

She asked him no questions ; she walked mutely 
and patiently by his side ; she hated the duU beat, 
the colourless waste, the hard scorch of the air. 
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the dreary changelessness of the scène. But she 
did not say so. He had chosen to corne to them. 

A league onward the fields were merged into a 
heath, uncultivated and covered with short prickly 
furze; on the brown earth between the stunted 
bushes a few goats were cropping the bumt-up 
grasses. Hère the slope grew sharper, and the 
earth seemed to rise up between the sky and them, 
steep and barren as a house-roof. 

Once he asked her — 

''Areyoutired?" 

She shook her head. 

Her feet ached, and her heart throbbed; her 
limbs were heavy like lead in the heat and the toil. 
But she did not tell him so. She would hâve 
dropped dead from exhaustion rather than hâve 
confessed to him any weakness. 

He took the déniai as it was given, and pressed 
onward up the ascent. 

The sun was slanting towards the west; the 
skies seemed Uke brass ; the air was sharp, yet 
scorching; the duU brown earth still rose up before 
them like a wall ; they cUmbed it slowly and pain- 
fully, their hands and their teeth filled with its dust, 
which drifted ia a cloud before them, He bade her 
close her eyes, and she obeyed him. He stretched 



" Now look." 

She opened her eyes with the startled half- 
questioning stare of one led eut from utter dark- 
ness into a full and sudden light. 

Then, with a great cry, she sank down on the 
rock, trembling, weeping, laughing, stretching ont 
her arms to the new glory that met her sight, 
dumb with its grandeur, delirious with its delight. 

For what she saw was the sea. 

Before her dazzled sight ail its beauty stretched, 
the blueness of the waters meeting the blueness 
of the skies; radiant with ail the marvels of its 
countless hues; softly stirred by a low wind that 
sighed across it; bathed in a glow of gold that 
streamed on it from the westward; rolling from 
north to south in slow sonorous measure, fiUing 
the sUent air with the ceaseless melody of its 
wondrous voice. 

The lustre of the sunset beamed upon it; the 
cool fresh smell of its water shot like new life 
through ail the scorch and stupor of the day ; its 
white foam curled and broke on the brown Curving 
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rocks and wooded inlets of the shores; innumerable 
birds, that gleamed like silver, floated or flew above 
its surface; ail was still, still as death^ save only 
for the endless movement of those white swift wings 
and the murmur of the waves, in which ail meaner 
and harsher sounds of earth seemed lost and hushed 
to slumber and to silence. 

The sea alone reigned, as it reigned in the young 
years of the earth when men were not; as, may 
be, it will be its tum to reign again in the years 
to corne, when men and ail their works shall hâve 
passed away and be no more seen nor any more 
remembered. 

Arslàn watched her in silence. 

He was glad that it should awe and move her 
thus» The sea was the only thing for which he 
cared ; or which had any power over him. In 
the northem winters of his youth he had known 
the océan in one wUd night*s work, undo ail that 
men had done to check and rule it, and burst 
through ail the barriers that they had raised 
against it, and throw down the stones of the altar 
and quench the fires of the hearth, and sweep 
through the fold and the byre, and flood the 
cradle of the child and the grave of the grandsire. 

He had seen its storms wash away at one blow 
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which she saw to take her to itself and make 
lier one with it. Her whole attitude expressed an 
imutterable worship. She was like one who for 
the first time hears of God. 

"What is it you feel?'* he asked lier suddenly. 
He knew without asking ; but he had made it his 
custom to dissect ail her joys and sufferings with 
little heed whether he thus added to either. 

At the Sound of his voice she started, and a 
shiver shook her as she answered him slowly, with- 
out withdrawing her gaze from the waters. 

*' It has been there always — always — so near 
me ? " 

" Before the land, the sea was." 

** And'I never knew ! — " 

Her head drooped on her breast ; great tears 
roUed silently down her cheeks ; her arms fell to 
her sides; she shivered again and sighed. She 
knew ail that she had lost — this is the greatest grief 
that life holds. 

** You never knew," he made answer. " There 
was only a sand-hill between you and ail this glory ; 
but the sand-hill was enough. Many people never 
climb theirs ail their lives long." 

The words and their meaning escaped her. 

She had for once no remembrance of him ; nor 
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She was quite silent ; sunk there on her knees, 
motionless, and gazing straight, with eyes nnblench* 
ing, ai the light. 

There was no sound near them^ nor was there 
anything in sight except where above against the 
deepest azuré of the sky two curlews were cir- 
cling around each other, and in the distance a 
single ship was gliding^ with sails sUyered by the 
Sun. AU signs of human life lay fisir behind ; 
severed from them by those steep scorched slopes 
swept only by the plovers and the bées. And ail 
the whUe she looked slow tears gathered in her 
eyes and fell, and the loud hard beating of her 
heart was audible in the hushed stillness of the 
upper air. 

He waited awhile : then he spoke to her. 

" Since it pains you, corne away." 

A great sob shuddered through her. 

" Give me that pain," she muttered, " sooner 
than any joy. Pain ? Pain ? — it is life, heaven 
— Uberty ! " 

For suddenly those words which she had heard 
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spoken around her, and which had been to 'her 
like the mutterings of the deaf and the dumb, 
became real to her with a thousand meanings. 

Men use them unconsciously, figuring by them 
ail the marvels of their existence, ail the agonies 
oF their émotions, ail the mysteries of theii^ pangs 
and passions, for which they hâve no other names ; 
and eyen so she used them now in the tumult of 
awe, in the torture of joy, that possessed her. 

Arslàn looked at her, and let her be. 

Passionless himself, except in the pursuit of his 
art, the passions of this untrained and intense 
nature had interest for him — ^the cold interest of 
analysis and dissection, not of sympathy. As he 
pourtrayed her physical beauty scarcely moved by 
its flush of colour and grâce of mould, so he pur- 
sued the development of her mind searchingly, but 
with little pity and little tendemess: 

The seagulls were lost in the heights of the air ; 
the ship sailed on into the light till the last gleam 
of its canvass vanished; the sun sank westward 
lower and lower till it glowed in a globe of âame 
upon the edge of the water: she never moved; 
standing there on the summit of the cliff, with her 
head drooped upon her breast, her form thrown ont 
dark and motionless against the gold of the western 
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flame across the heavens ; the waters grew grey and 
purple in the shadows ; one boat^ black against the 
crimson reflections of the west, swept on swiftly 
with the in-rushing tide ; the wind rose and blew 
long curls of seaweed on the rocks ; the shores of 
the bay were dimmed in a heavy mist, through 
which the lights of the little hamlets dimly glowed, 
and the distant voices of ûshermen calling to each 
other as they drew in their deep-sea nets came faint 
and weirdlike, 

Still she never moved ; the sea at her feet 
seemed to magnetize her, and draw her to it with 
some unseen power. 

She started again as Arslàn spoke. 

" This is but a land-locked bay," he said, with 
some contempt ; he who had seen the white aurora 
rise over the untraversed océan of an Arctic world, 
" And it lies quiet enough there, like a duck pool, 
in the twilight. Tell me, why does it move 
you so ? " 

She gave a heavy stifled sigh. 

" It looks so free. And I " 
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On her there had vaguely corne of late the 
feeling that she had only exchanged one tyranny 
for another ; that, leaving the dominion of ignorance, 
she had only entered upon a slavery still stemer and 
more binding. In every vein of her body there 
leaped and flashed and lived the old free blood of 
an ever-lawless, of an often criminal, race, yet, 
though with its instincts of rébellion so strong in 
her, making her break ail bonds and tear oflf ail 
yokes, she was the slave of a slave — since she was 
the slave of love. This she did not know ; but its 
weight was upon her. 

^He heard with a certain pity. He was bound 
himself by the chain of poverty and of the world*s 
forgetfulness, and he had not even so much poor 
freedom as lies in the gilded imprisonment of famé. 

" It is not free," was ail he answered her. "It 
obeys the laws that govem it, and cannot évade 
them. Its flux and reflux are not liberty ; but obé- 
dience — just such obédience to natural law as our 
life shows when it springs into being and slowly 
wears itself out and then perishes in its human 
form to live again in the motes of the air and the 
blades of the grass. There is no such thing as 
liberty ; men hâve dreamed of it, but nature has 
never accorded it." 



aS her intelligence, nnjU»orbed, as the cold rain- 
drops roll off a rose. 

'' It is so firee ! " she mnrmiired, r^ardless of his 
words, **ifl had only known — ^I woold hare asked 
it to take me so long ago. To float dead on it — as 
that bird floats — it woold be so qniet there : and it 
woold not flîng me back, I think. It woold hâve 
pity." 

Her Yoice was dreamy and gentle. The softness 
of an indeseribable désire was in it. 

^'Is it too laie?" he said, with that croelty 
which characterized ail his words to her. " Can 
yoo hâve grown in love with life ? " 

" You live," she said, simply. 

He was silent ; the brief innocent words reboked 
him. They said, so clearly yet so onconscioosly, 
the inâoence that his life already had gained on 
herSy whilst hers was to him no more than the 
brown seaweed was to the rock on which the waters 
tossed it. 

** Let us go down ! " he said, abruptly, at length, 
" it grows late." 
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With one longing backward look ahe obeyed him, 
moving like a créature in a dream, as she went away, 
along tlie side of the cUif through the shadows, 
while the goats lying down for their night'a reat 
started and fled ai the buman footsteps. 




CHAPTER IX. 




Œ evening, a little later, he met her in the 
fields on the same spot where Marcellin 
first had seen her as a child amongst the 
scarlet blaze of the poppies. 

The lands were ail vellow with safifron and 
emerald with the young com ; she balanced on her 
head a great brass jar ; the red girdle glowed about 
her waist as she moved : the wind stirred the folds 
of her garments; her feet were buried in the 
shining grass; clouds tawny and purple were 
behind her; she looked like some Moorish phantom 
seen in a dream under a sky of Spain. 

He paused and gazed at her with eyes half 
content, half cold. 

She was of a beauty so uncommon, so strange, 
and ail that was his for his art: — a great artist, 
whether in words, in melody, or in colour, is always 
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cruel, or at the least seems so, for ail things tliat 
live iinder the suii are to him ereated only to 
minister to his one inexorable passion. 

Art is so vast ; and human life is so little. It is 
to him only supremely just that the insect of an 
hour should be sacrificed to the infinité and etemal 
truth which must endure until the heavens theni- 
selves shall wither as a scroll that is held in a 
flame. It might liavé seemed to Ai'slàn base to 
tum her ignorance, and submission to his will, for 
the gratification of his amorous passions; but to 
maké thèse- seiTe the art to which he had himself 
abandoned every earthly good was in his siglit 
justified, as the deatli agonies of the youth whom 
they decked with roses and slew in sacrifice to the 
sun, were in the sight of the Mexican nation. 

The youth whom the Mexicans slew, on the high 
hill of the city, with his face to the west, was always 
the choicest and the noblest of ail the opening 
flower of théir manhood : for it was his fate to be 
called to enter into the realms of eternal light, and 
to dwell face to face with the unbearable brightness 
without whose rays the universe would hâve perished 
frozen in perpétuai night. So the artist, who is 
true to his art, regards every human sacrifice that 
he renders up to it; how can lie feel pity for a 



own vitals : no other religion can vaunt as much of 
its priests. 

" What are you thinking of to-night?" he asked 
her where she came through the fields by the 
course of a little flower-sown brook, fringed with 
tall bulrushes and waving willow-stems. 

She lifted her eyelids with a dreamy and wistful 
regard. 

" I was thinking, — I wonder what the reed felt 
that you told me of, — the one reed that a god chose 
from aÛ its millions by the waterside and eut down 
to make into a flûte.'* 

" Ah ? — you see there are no reeds that make 
music now-a-days; the reeds are only good to be 
woven into kreels for the fruits and the fish of the 
market.'* 

'* That is not the fault of the reeds V 

"Not that I know; it is the fault of men most 
likely who find the chink of coin in barter sweeter 
music than the song of the syrinx. But what do 
you think the reed felt then ? — pain to be so sharply 
severed from its fellows?'* 
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" No — or the god would not hâve chosen it/' 

"Whatthen?'' 

A troubled sigh parted her Kps ; thèse old fables 
were fairest truths to her, and gave a grâce to every 
humblest thing that the sun shone on, or the waters 
begat from their foam, or the winds blew with their 
breath into the little life of a day. 

" I was trying to think. But I cannot be sure. 
Thèse reeds hâve forgotten. They hâve lost their 
soûl; They want nothing but to feed among the 
sand and the mud, and grow in millions together, 
and shelter the toads and the newts, — ^there is 
not a note of music in them ail — except when the 
wind rises and makes them sigh, and then they 
remember that long, long-ago, the breath of a 
great god was in them." 

Arslàn looked at her where she stood ; her eyes 
resting on the reeds, and the brook at her feet ; *the 
crimson heat of the evening ail about her, on the 
brazen amphora, on the red girdle on her loins, on 
the thoughtful parted lips, on the proud bent brows 
above which a golden butterfly floated as above the 
brows of Psyché. 

He smiled ; the smile that was so cold to her. 

** Look: away over the fields, there cornes a 
peasant with a sickle ; he comes to mow down the 
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" Nothing at ail; — ^that I know. But you seem 
to envy that reed — so long ago — ^that was chosen ?" 

"Whowouldnot?" 

"Are you so sure? The life of the reed was 
always pleasant ; — dancing there in the light, play- 
ing with the shadows^ blowing in the winds ; with 
the cool waters aU about it ail day long^ and the 
yellow daffodils and the blue bell-flowers for its 
brethren.*' 

" Nay ; — ^how do you know ? " 

Her voice was low, and thrilled with a curions 
eager pain. 

**How do you know?" she murmured. "Rather, 
— it was bom in the sands, amongst the stones, 
of the chance winds, of the stray germs, — ^no one 
asking, no one heeding, brought by a sunbeam, 
spat ont by a toad — no one caring where it dropped. 
Rather, — it grew there by the river, and such 
millions of reeds grew with it, that neither waters 
nor winds could care for a thing so common and 
worthless, but the very snakes twisting in and ont 
despised it, and thrust the arrows of their tongues 
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through it in scorn. And then — I think I see ! — 
the great god walked by the edge of the river, and 
he mused on a gift to give man, on a joy that 
should be a joy on the earth for ever; and he 
passed by the lily white as snow, by the thyme that 
fed the bées, by the gold heart in the arum flower, 
by the orange flame of the tall sand-rush, by ail 
the great water-blossoms which the sun kissed, and 
the swallows loved, and he came to the one little 
reed pierced with the snakes* tongues, and ail alone 
amidst millions. Then he took it up, and eut it 
to the root, and killed it; — ^killed it as a reed, — 
but breathed into it a song audible and beautiful to 
ail the ears of men. Was that death to the reed ? 
— or life ? Would a thousand summers of life by 
the waterside hâve been worth that one thrill of 
song when a god first spoke through it ? " 

Her face lightened with a radiance to which the 
passion of her words was pale and poor ; the vibra- 
tions of her voice grew sonorous and changing as 
the sounds of music itself ; her eyes beamed through 
unshed tears as planets through the rain. 

She spoke of the reed and the god : — she thought 
of herself and pf him. 

He was silent. 

The reaper came nearer to them through the 



" The. reeds only fall now for the market." He 
said, with a smile that was cruel. ** And the gods 
are ail dead — Folle-Farine." 

She did not understand; but her face lost its 
colour, her heart sunk, her lips closed. She went 
on, treading down. the long coils of the wild 
strawberries and the heavy grasses wet with the 
dew. 

The glow from the west died, a young moon rose, 
the fields and the skies grew dark. 

He looked, and let her go ; — alone. 

In this stray offspring of a cruel chance, Hermès, 
pitiful for once, had given him a reed through 
which ail sweetest and noblest music might hâve 
been breathed. 

But Hermès, when he gives such a gift, leaves 
the mortal on whom ^e bestows it to make or to 
miss the music as he may ; and to Arslàn, his reed 
was but a reed as the rest were — a thing that 
bloomed for a summer-eve — a thing of the stagnant 
water and drifting sand — a thing that lived by the 
breath of the wind — a thing that a man should eut 
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down and weave in a crown for a day, and then 
cast aside on the stream, and neither regret nor in 
anywise remember — a reed of the river, as the rest 

» 

were. 
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